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The Origin of the Spanish Question 


The so-called "Spanish Queetion" arose because of 
the character of the regime now in power in Spain. Some 
members of the United Nations heve declared that the ori- 
gin, habits, institutions and general conduct of the re- 
gime headed by General Franco are incompatible with the 
principles of the Charter, and a result of this alleged 
incompatibility, Spein has been refused admittance to 
the United Nations. One group of member states was con- 
vinced that the existence and activities of the Pranco 
regime ecreated international friction. However, the 
United States expressed its opinion that the question 
was not so important ss it seemed. With this idea in 
mind, Secretary Acheson recently circulated a policy 
letter in whieh he held that owing to organized propa- 
ganda and pressure, “the Spanish question has been magni- 
fied by controversy to a position among our present day 
foreign policy problems which is disproportionete to its 
intrinsic amportance. "+ Nevertheless, evidence seems to 
show that the matter is of great internetional concern. 

Spain has been the cause of international tension 
since the revolutionary birth of the Franco regime in 


1936. The revolution, called by Franco a "counter revo- 





1 Department of State Press Release, January 19,1950. 


(text of a letter from Secretary Acheson to Senetor Tom 
Connally, January 19, 19650. ) 


lution," tbegen on July 14, 1936, when 4 small group 
of the army seized the government redio station in the 
sity of Veloncie. * Zt took three years for Frenco to 
consolidate his position, but by the spring of 19359 it 
was generally sccepted thet Pranco wes master of Spain, 
and some satates, including the United States and Great 
Britain, ascorded hia official reoognition. 

By 1039, too, the League of Netions was drawing 
ite last breath, and if the United Nations oan be called 
the child of the League, then the "Spanish ivestion" is 
part of ite inheritance. The Spanish problem was first 
brought to the attention of the League in July, 1936. 
At this time the League of Nations was in an unfortun- 
ate condition. The ineffectual handling of the "China 
Incident*® end the Kthicpian affair had severely dameged 
the League's reputation. How it was faced with perhaps 
an even more difficult situation. How could the League 
protect Republican Spain, probebily its firmest support- 
er, and at the same time confine the confiict to Spain?® 





” 
Norman J. Padelford, Internetional Lew and Diplo- 
Basy in the Spanish Civil Yar, i. 


? in Article 6 of the Spanish Republiscen Constitu~ 
tion, the Republic endorsed the Paris Peece past; Aarti- 
cle II prohibited the President from declsuring war ex- 
cept under conditions laid down by the League Covenent. 

ais émericen Acsedemy of Folitigal Science, 

a e e 


The League, as the United Nations later, had trouble 
determining on what grounds it could claim jurisdiction. 
The Covenant of the League did not mention civil wer, and 
it recommended that its member states and the League organ- 
izations refrain from interfering in the domestic problems 
of individual states. However, Articles 3 and 4 of the 
Covenant permitted the League to daal with any "metter 
effecting the peace of the world," and Articles 10, 11, 

12 and 15 gave it jurisdiction over any matter threaten- 
ing international peace and over any dispute likely to 
lead to war. * in the circumstances, the League of Netions 
apparently had the right officially to intervene in the 
Spanish Civil War. 

Six times during the sourse of the Civil War, the 
Spanish Republican government brought the Spanish prob- 
iem to the ettention of the League of Nations. The Re- 
publican argument never changed: the war in Spain had 
become an international war, Franco's rebellion was sup- 
ported from the outside, and the Non-Intervention Accord 
of August, 1936 amounted to active intervention on the 
part of the members of the Accord against the Republican 
government. To support these charges, the Spanish dele- 
gation produced documents and photographs proving German 


and Italian intervention in Spain, including the famous 





4 Padelford, op. cite, 121. 


"White Boo. *® 

The Republican government urged the League to apply 
sanctions ageinst Itely and Germany to compel these two 
powers to withdrew their forces from Spain, but the League 
merely endorsed thse Non-Intervention Accord and the pesce 
efforte of Greet Sriteain and #rence.® Hepublican Gpain 
was able to secure only two votes for its proposal, those 
of itself and the Soviet Union. 

The League of Nations side-tracked action proposed by 
the Spanish Kepublican government, ususlly at the insist- 
ence of Great Britain and france who wanted to move care- 
fully "in view of the international situation.*? Towarde 
the end of the Civil far, on October i, 1938, the Lesgue 
gid adopt resolutions offering the technicel services of 
the League to relieve the sufferings of the civilian popu- 


lation on both sides in Spain and setting up a commission 





6 This White Book made #ussolini very angry, not be- 
geuse it established the proof of Itelian intervention 
shich he admitted, but because it revealed the poor mor- 
ale and the seowardice of Italian soldiers. It proved 
many cases of bandaged soldiers with no wounds, self- 
inflicted wounds, and wounded soldiers being over-escorted 
from the battlefield. Shortly after the publication of 
the MWhite Book new army regulations were edopted by the 
Itelian High Command in Spain to punish Italian soldiers 
guilty of these crixes. 


. Padelford, QORe ait.-, 126. 
T Ipig., 126. 


to supervise the "withdrawal plan."8 

Altogether the League of Nations failed to protect 
Republican Spain, but in Justice to the League it should 
be remembered thet it was never asked to intervene direct- 
ly in the war but merely to curtail foreign aid to the 
rebels. In the League, es later in the United Nations, 
the Soviet Union and the western Allies were divided over 
the Spanish question. The Soviet Union wanted to adopt 
whatever measures were necessary to protect Republican 
Spain, while the Allies favored a more cautious course. 
(This was the period in which Great Britain and France 
were trying to sourt favor with Italy, as a possible de- 


fense ageinst Germany. ) 





£ Premier Negrin of Republican Spain had announced the 
decision of the Loyalist government to effect the with- 
drawal of all foreign volunteers from its armed forces 
and hed asked the League to supervise the withdrawal. On 
October 1, 19358, the Council adopted a resolution author- 
izing the creation of an international commission to note 
the measures of withdrawal adopted by the Spanish govern- 
ment and the effectiveness of these messures. In its res- 
olution the Council stated that the Leegue “dces not assume 
any responsibility either for the method of withdrawal or 
for the destination given to the persons withdrawn." The 
Council, rather than appoint the members of the Commission 
directly, authorized the representatives of Great Britain, 
France, and Iran to select the Commission and be responsible 
for its dispatch to Spain. The membership was composed of 
General Jalander of Finland, Lieutenant Colonel Homo of 
Prance, and Colonel Molesworth of Great Britain. The Con- 
mission assembled on the Spanish border on Octobsur 14, 19358, 
and proceeded to Barcelona where it began to oversee the 
withdrawal of foreign troops via Perpignan. 
Padelford, gop. cit., 140. 


With the fall of Madrid, the League completely discard- 
ed the Spanish question, and in May, Franco withdrew 
Spain from the League of Netions. 

May, 1959 was the last time the Spanish question re- 
ceived the attention of the League. In September, 1939, 
came the invasion of Polend and the beginning of World 
War II, a war that led to the creation of that "Grand 
Alliance" which was one day to create the United Nations. 
In a series of declarations, the members of this anti- 
fascist soalition indicated their intention of forming 
a new world organization at the end of hostilities. But 
these declarations (the Atlantic Charter, the Dumbarton 
Caks Proposals, and the Tehran Declaration) made no men- 
tion of the Franco regime, the same regime this coali- 
tion effectively barred from the United Nations three 
years later. The obvious reason for this ommission was 
thet during the firet years of World War II the Allies 
considered it to be a matter of military expediency to 
keep Spain neutral, and en open condemnation of the 
Franco regime would have defeated this purpose. 

As World War II drew to a close and victory for the 
Allies seemed more certain, Allied poliasy towards Franco 
became more outspoken. At the United Nations Organiza- 


tional Conference in Sam Francisco, during the discussion 





of the membership provisions of the Charter by the Gen- 
eral Provisions Committee, the Spanish question reappeered. 
On June 18, 19465, Rollin of Belgium, the president of 
the General Provisions Committes, called for discussion 
on Paragraph 6, Article 2, of the Cherter which stated 
that: 
Membership of the Organization is open to all peace- 
loving states which accept the obligations contained 
in the Charter and which, in the judgement of the 
Organization, sre able and ready to carry them out. 
Luis Quintilla, the Mexican delegate, reminded the committee 
of the views already expressed by the Mexican government 
on the Spanish question. 2° Quintilla made it clear that 
Mexico would accept this article only with the understand- 
ing thet it would exclude the defeated Axis governments 


and the governments imposed on other nations by the arm- 


ed forces of the Axis. He specifically mentioned Man- 





® pos uments t United Conference 
International UG genteation: wt ~ 


ay At the Conference of Chapultepec in February, 
1945, Mexico had tried to persuade the Latin-American 
states to present a united front against the Franco 
regime at the San Franciseo Conference, but the Latin- 
American states faltled to agree upon the subject. The 
Spanish Bmbasay claimed in 1947 that the failure of the 
Mexican Government at the Conference of Chapultepec was 
a victory for Praneo. The Spanish Bmbassy claimed that 
"the American nations were faithful to the doetrine of 
non-intervention and to ite founders. No semount of red 
booty stolen from Spain could change the attitude of Pan- 
American delegates. America remained loyal to Monroe, 
Polk, Juarez and Marti." "How Russia uses the United 
Nations Against Spain", Wheels Within Wheels, Spanish 
Embassy, 1947. pases 


churia, Jepanese-controlled Chine, and Spain. The Mexi- 
cen delegates explained hia position by deelaring thet: 
There wes e time while the costly fight was going 
on, when some of the powers directly concerned with 
the military conduct of the war placed-- or should 
I say, had to piace-- practical reasons of security 
above logical commitments, but fortunately through 
the untold sscrifices of the great nations compris- 
ing this Conference, the war in Hurope is won. Musso- 
lini ia no more, and Hitler himself has disappeared. 
We can at long last speak uncompromisingly. 
In other words, an open condemnation of Pranceo Spain 
would not now endanger the course of military operations. 
Quintilla supported his accusations by reading telegrams 
of congratulation from Franco to Hitler and finished his 
denuneilation with a ringing plea that Franco's voice 
never be heard in United Nations Conference halla. 
The Nexican resolution, though it named no speci- 
fic nations and stated that membership in the United 
Nations wes not open to those states whose regimes hed 


been established with the help of Axis military forces, 
12 





Was nevertheless pertiy aimed at Franco Spain. Eight 
a> 
G Basions Conference on In- 


sernatacnet Creenizetion, 


saa This resolution declared: "It is the understand- 
ing of the Delegation of Mexico that paragraph 2 of the 
Ghapter III cannot be applied te the states whose regimes 
have been established with the help of military forces 
belonging to the sountries which have waged war ageinet 
the ao coy ee eas long es those regimes are in power." 
20 


(ibid. , 


nations spoke in favor of the Mexican resolution: Their 
support ranged in intensity from that of the Belgian dele- 
gation, which merely voiced its approval, to that of the 
Soviet Union, which claimed that Franco had activaly aid- 
ed the other Axis powers in the slaughter "of millions of 
innocent, peaceful inhabitants. "+4 The resolution was 
adopted by & unenimous vote and was inaerted in the Com- 
mission's report. Adopted by the San FPrancisco Conference 
on International Organization, the Mexican resolution 
was the first international action taken on the Spanish 
question since 1939. 

in June, 1945, international attention was diverted 
from the San Pransiseo Confersnee to the coming Berlin 
Gonference (Potsdam) of the "Big Three." Pro-Republican 
and anti-Frenco forces saw a Ghance to further their 
cause against the Franco regime. They organized pressure 
groupe end propeganda, and in July "The Priends of the 
Spanish Republic," a combination of liberale, Conmuniste, 


end pro-Republican forces in the United States, sent Mr. 





aa ibid., 26. (These nations were Prance, Australia, 
Belgium, the Ukrianian Soviet Socialist Republic, the Bye- 
lorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, the United States, 


Uruguay, Chile, and Sweden. ) 


14 tpad., 27. 


10 


Trumen a wire urging thet the Berlin Conference bse used 
@s an occasion for joint action on Spain by the "Ble 
Three. "t® 

The Conferences, held at the Celeilienhof Palace 
near Potsdem between July 17 and August 2, 1945, wers 
attended by the heads of the governments of Ureat Bri- 
tain, the United States, and the Soviet Union. Georges 
Bidault of France and Wang Shih-Chieh of China were in- 


vited to sit in on the meetings. The main aim was the 


reaching of an agreement on the outstanding political and 


esonomic problems left in the wake of the Huropean wer. 


In due time, the Spanish question was brought up by Stalin, 


and the three governments agreed upon the following declar- 


ation: 


The three Governments, so far as they are concerned, 
will support applications for membership from those 
states which have remained neutral during the War, 

and which fulfill the qualifications set out above. 


The three Governments feel bound, however, to make 
it plain that they for their part, would not fevor 
any application for membership put forward by the 
present Spanish Government, which, having been 
founded with the help of the Axis Powers, does 

not, in view of its origins, its neture, its record 
and its close association with the ag Stee states, 
possess the pguetifications neceasery GO justify such 
menmbershi pei 





15 epne Shepe of Things," The Nation, July 14, 1945, 
161. 


16 "Spain," The American Year Book, 1945, 1132. 


121 


This deelaration was the first official action taken 
by the now vistorious Allies specifically to condemn the 
Spanish regime, and anti-Pranco forses assumed that if 
this action were followed by e@ break in diplomatie rela- 
tions with Spain that Franco would be thrown out by the 
Spanish people. The western Allies, however, hesitated 
at that time to take more severe astion, probably fearful 
of another Spanish civil war. 

Both the Sen Prancisco Conference and the Potsdam Con- 
ference led to greet activity in the Pardo Palace where 
Franco called a meeting of his top advisers to diseuses these 
‘outrages." Apparently it was there decided that the solu- 
tion t Pranco's problem would be to samouflage the real 
sheracter of the regime by convincing the world that Spain 
wer undergoing a democratic reformation. Indeed, Spanish 
propagends hed already been dedicated to this end since 
V-E day.?7 Later, in 1946, the Spanish Embassy directly 
attseked the Sen Prancisco Resolution and claimed that: 

Many of the delegations arriving for the Conference 

came from war-torn countries; these were passing 

through difficult internal triais which diatorted 

what might have been a dispassionate outlook. The 

Sen Franelseco Conference was marked by partiality, 

by deep dislikes and wer-born hatreds, by resent- 


ment and vengeanee which gt times was painfully 
ebvious to the outsider. + 





i? rpig., 114. 


18 How Rueela usca the United Nations against Spein," 
Wheels Within Wheels, 6. 


12 


Spain has since asserted that at San Fransisso internation- 

eal law wes replaced by "ea misuse of power*® at the insistence 
of the Soviet Union and its satellites and that the Charter 

4s now nothing but a gigantie treaty of alliance against 

the non-member states. 

The Prenco government gave a similer defense to the 
eccusations of the Potsdam Declaration. The Spanish claimed 
that Attlee was influenced "by the electoral propagande stil) 
rife in Bngleand" and that the Spanish problem was breught to 
the council table by "Blg Chief Stalin." Even so, the Pots- 
dem Declaration worried the Franco government enough to 
esuse it to issue the following answer to the “erl’n charges: 

Considering the unwarranted reference to Spain 

in the communique of the big three conference 

in Berlin, the Spanish State denies, as being 

both arbitrary and unjust, these references 

and eonsiders them as heaving been saused by 

their Forelgh colisboratora.te 
Bven though the Potedem Conference had dealt Franco a severe 
blow, the condemnation by the Big Three was not enough to 
bring about his overthrog. 

The action against Frenece in Berlin wes followed by the 
Conference of Peris, called by Great Britain in August, 1945, 
to consider the "Tangier Problem." Before Yorld Wer II, the 
area of Tangier had been governed by an International Com- 


mission meade up of Spain, Great Britain and FPrance. In 





19 tbide, 8 


13 


June of 1940, however, Spanish troops had occupied the 
zone, and before the year was out Spanish lews were in 
forse throughout the area. Great Britain and France, 
though forced to recognize the Spanish occupetion as de 
fLecto for the duration of the war, had refused to resog- 
nize it as de jure, and the United States gave it no resog- 
nition whatsoever.”° at the end of the war, the time hed 
come to settle accounts with Franso on this issue. Apparent- 
ly Great Britain hed hoped that the Soviet Union would re- 
main a mere spectator, but when invitations to the Confer- 
ence of Paris were sent, the Soviet Union insisted upon a 
seat at the Conference table. Spain wes to have been in- 
vited but upon Russian demand was excluded. “1 

The Conference, heid in Paris from August 10 to August 
31, 1945, was attended by the representatives from the 
Soviet Union, France, Great Britain and the United States. 
On September 4, the United States Department of State an- 
nounced that three resolutions had been adopted: first, 
that Spain was to evacuate Tangier at once; second, that 
the soverg@ign rights of the Sultan of Morocco in the area 
around the sity were to be restored; and third, thet for 


a period of six months there would be a provisional Inter- 





ee 20 "International Affairs," Newsweek, July 16, 1945, 


21 "Squeeze on Franco," Time, September 3, 1945, 25. 


14 


national Commission set up using the pre-war commission 
as a model, and composed of the same members as the pre- 
war commission; and at the end of this six month period 
a@ new conference would meet which would include Spain a- 
mong its members. The Soviet Union, and perhaps the other 
members of the Conference of Paris, thought thet within 
six months they would be dealing with Franoo's successor, 
hence the inclusion of Spain in the invitations. 22 

The six month period passed, and Franco was still very 
mush at the head of the Spanish government, and no new son- 
ference was called. There was, however, another moral cson- 
demnation of the Franco regime by the western Allies. The 
United States, Prance, and Great Britain issued a joint 
declaration on March 4, 1946, which elarified their policy 
towards Franco Spain. 25 The deeclaretion stressed two points: 
first, that the governments of the three countries agreed 
that as long es General Frenco continued in control in Spain, 
the Spanish people “eould not anticipate full and cordial 
relations with the contracting paerties;"* and second, that 
the governments of the three countries had not intended to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Spain. The three 


governments declared that the Spanish people must work 


SERENE TAS ETRE ETT 


BE ypide, 26. 


' OS pepartment of State Press Release, No. 151, March 4, 
946, 1. 


15 


eut their own destiny and that they were opposed tec any 
measure which might provoke another revolution in Spain. 
They expressed their hope that: 

In spite of the present regime's repressive measures 

against orderly efforts of the Spanish people to 

organize and give free expression to their political 
aspirations, the three Governments are hopeful that 

the horrors and bitterness of civil strife.:t ~ 
The declaration elso expressed the hope that the Franco re- 
gime would collapse peasefully. — 

The French then closed their frontier to all Spanish 
traffic, and Franco countered by sending his Moorish troops 
to the Pyrenees. The French government was forced to this 
decision by the pressure of public opinion. French labor 
unions refused to work on any trains whieh crossed the 
Spenish border and held anti-e-Frenco demonstrations over 
Franco's execution of some well-known Republisen leaders. 
The Spanish government warned the French government that 
a break in diplomatic relations would cut off the flow of 
vitally needea Spanish supplies to France. The French 
government was cereful to assure the Spanish that the clos- 
ing of the border was not meant to be an unfriendly act and 
thet the Prensch government had been foreed to close the 


frontier by domestic pressure. 





#4 Ibid., 1. 


26 ephe Internetional Scene," Newaweek, March 11, 1946, 
42. 


16 


These, three condemnations (the San Prencisco Reao- 
lution,. the Potsdam Declaration, and the Three Power Joint 
Declaration by Great Britein, the United States, and France) 
were the only multi-lateral measures taken againat the Fran- 
eo regime before the question was brought before the newly 
organized United Netiona. But these three declarations 
served as a guide to regulate the relations of the United 
Hations with Spain. 

At the time the: Speniash problem was introduced before | 
the United Nations, only twenty-two nations maintained diy- 
lometic relations with Spain. ~~ These states, which inelud- 
ed the western Allies, favored e more ceutious polisy toe- 
ward Franco Spain than did the states thet had broken off 
Giplomatie relations with Spain. The policy of the western 


Allies wes at all times modified by the fear of another civil 


war in Spain, a fear probably prompted by concern over the 





26 Argentina The Netherlands 
Belgium Norway 
Brazil Peru 
Ghile ' Prance 
Colombia Sweden | 
Cuba Switzerland 
Denmark Turkey 
Deminican Republic Union of South Africa 
Bire | United States 
El Salvador Uruguay 
Greece United Kingdom 


{Report of the Special Sub-Committee on the Spanish Question 
United Nations Official Records sf the Security Couneil, 35. 


j 


i? 


possible fate of their economic interests ag well az by 

a desire to spare the Spanish people the horrors of anoth- 
er civil war.77 The Soviet Ynion seemed to have been more 
interested in upsetting the Franco regime than in spering 
the feelings of the Spanish people. 

These three pre-United Nations declarations, the Pots- 
dam Declaration, the San Fransisco Resolution, and the 
Three Power Joint Deciaration, showed, at liesat, thet the 
western Allies and the Soviet Union were in acsord about 
one matter: thet Franco Spain should not become a member 


of the United Hations. 





27 ene American textile interests in Barcelona, and the 
English mining interests (Rio Tinte) would be definitely 
disrupted by another civil war. The gains of the American 
controlled telephone company in Spain, esquired through the 
wartime pineh of the oil flow, wouid be threatened by a 
civil wer. A Gompiete leftist vistory might well bring 
the nationalization of ali foreign industries as in the 
Seviet Union, or partial aationaiization as in Mexico and 
_Iran. Another eivil wer would tages 4 lead to interven- 
aia bs both sides and might well be the start of Yorid 

er Iilf. 


18 


Chapter II. Introduction of the Spanish Question 
to the United Nations 


These earlier statements of policy ( the Potsdam Des- 
iaration, the aa Freneisco ee and the ‘Three Power 
Joint Declaration of Great ali hata the United States, and 
veanes) had proved that the Allis ‘netther favored the Franco 
regime nor (in 1946). its admittance te ‘the United Nations. 
The memory of the part played by Spein in World Wer II seemed 
likely to prevent it from joining the commun! ty of nations. 
Moreover, the relations between the Soviet Union and the 
western Allies had not yet become strained to the point 
where Great Britain and the United States would look upon 
Prenoo Spain as a potential ally. 

The United Nations itself excluded Franco Spain from 
membership at its first meeting in London. In February, 
1946, in the twenty-sixth meeting of the General Assembly, 
the Spanish question was introduced to the United Nations. 
Om Februery 9, 1946, the delegetion from Panama proposed 
e draft resolution en the relations of member nations with 
Spain. The resolution as passed by the Ceneral Assembly 
read: 

The General Assembly recalls: 

Thet the San Frenciseo Gonferense adopted @ reso- 

lution according to whieh paragreph & of Article 

4 of Chepter II of the United Nations Charter can- 


not apply to states whose regimes heve been in- 
stalled with the help of armed forces of countries 


19 


which have fought against the United Nations so 
long as those regimes are in power. 


The General Assembly resalls: 

That at the Potsdam Conference the Governments of 

the United sepecon the United States, and the ©. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics stated that 

they would not support a request for admission 

to the United Nations of the present Spanish 

Government ‘whigh having been founded with the 

support of the Axis powers, in view of its origin, 

its nature, its record, and its slose association 

with the eggressor states’ does net posses the 

necessary qualifications to justify its admission. 

The General Assembly, in endorsing these two state- 

ments, recommends that the Members aet in accord- 

ance with the letter end spirit of these statements 

in the conduct of their future reiations with Spain. 

Wine nations spoke in favor of the motion: Mexico, the 
United States, France, Yugoslavia, Norway, Venezuela, the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdon, 
and Czechoslovakia. The most vehement specch was given by 
one ef the Seviet bioe. Kuzma Kislev of the Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, referring to the activities of 
the Blue Diviston, declared (teehnically incorrect) that 
FPransco Spain had been at war with his country and that 
Spaniards had killed women end children, buried people 
alive, apd committed other atrocities. When the measure 
came up for vote, it received approval from all the members 


except El Salvador and Nicaragua. These two countries, who 


 conmana meee orem orto meeeaateemeeeninommnend 


1 


xne gf the 


20 


professed friendship for the Franco regime, voted against 
the resolution proposed by the delegation from Panama on 
the grounds that it countenanced intervention in the in- 
ternel affairs of Spain whieh the United Netions Charter 
forbade. The resolution, weak in not binding the members 
ef the United Netions in their relations with Spain, merely 
recommended that they follow the Potsdem and Sen Francisco 
statements when dealing with the Franco regime. 

4 wuch stronger proepesel than the Panama resolution was 
4ntroduced before the Security Council in April, 19465. Dr. 
Oscar Lange, the Polish representative, wrote the Seeretary- 
General on April 8, 19465, informing Trygve Halvdan Lie tnat 
he had been instructed by his government to draw the atten- 
tion of the Sesurity Couneil to a situation "of the nature 
referred to in Article 34 of the Charter."© This situation, 





7 The Security Couneil mey investigate any dispute, or 
any situation which might lead to international friction 
or give rirvge to a dispute, in erder to determine whether 
the sontiusnce of the dispute or situation is likely to 
endanger the meintenance of international peace and se- 


curity. (Charter of the U Netions and ang Stature 
Thtarnationet Gen at Department of Pu oho: 


Court of 
mation, Leke Suscess, Hew ook. 1948, Article 34, 16. Ar- 
ticles 36, 37, and 38 also give the Security Counell the 
right te take action to preserve the mefintenance of inter- 
Aational peace and security through peaceful methods. The 
Council may teke coercive action under the authority of the 
Charter, by invoking the measures called for in Articles 29, 
40, 41, 42, 43, and 44.) 
Quote wes taken from the United Nations Records of 
the Security Souneil, Meetings 24-29, 1946, 491. 
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according to Lange, was "due to the international friction 
resulting from the existence and activities of the Franco 
regime in Spain. "5 

On April 9, the Polish request thet the Spanish ques-~ 
tion be pliaced on the egende of the Security Council reach- 
ed the office of the Secretery-General. The Polish gevern- 
ment eilso referred to the Panama resolution and added that 
the closing o@ the Spanish-French frontier had caused "in- 
ternetionel friction" by providing a cause for sonflict 
between Spain and Francee* The Polish government wanted 
the United Netions to edopt measures whish would lead to 
the overthrow of the Franco regime. This could be done, 
according to the Polish government, under aAarticls 2, para- 
graph 6, of the Charter under whieh the United Nations hed 
the authority to apply the principles of the Charter to 
non-member netions.” The Polish delegation saliso asked the 
Security Couneii to take acticn under Articles 34 and 35 
ef the Cherter and to adopt any other measures necessary 
te bring about the collapse of the Franco regime. 


The Polish request was read to the Security Council by 





3 
0 P=) 
, United abs  Cfrisies geaords af the Sesurity foun 

* Ipid., 491. 


5 tnis paragraph states that the "United Wations shall 
insure that states not members of the United Netions act in 
re aaa with the principles of the Organization." IJIbiad., 
491. 
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Lenge on April £4, 1946. The members of the Council at 
that time were: Australia, Brazil, China, Eygpt, Frence, 
Mexico, The Netherlands, Poland, The Union of Soviet Sosial- 
ist Republics, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
The dalegate from Bygpt, Afifi Pesha, was president. © 

The request of the Polish government received widespread 
attention in the newspapers of the United States, and pres- 
sure groups sent telegrams and memoranda "supporting" the 
Polish request to the Security Gouncil. On the day before 
the Security Council met in New York, a memorandum on Spain 
{drawn up by the "Netion Associates," a liberal association, 
end signed by the reprees:tetives of eight national organ- 
&S4zations, including Philip Murrey of the ©C.1.0.) was sub- 
mitted to the president and membera of the Gouneil.” The 
KBeaticn Associatea wanted to show the Security Council thet 
they favored Security Council action on the Spanish ques- 
ticn. 

The Security Counseil unenimously agreed to place the 
Spanish question on its egenda for its thirty-frifth meeting 
on April 10, 1946. At this mesating, Lange reviewed the 
history of the Franco regime in Spain. The Polish delegate 
stated that it was a well Known fact that the Spanish regimes 
had been inataliled witn Axis help, and to prove his conten- 





© Ipig., 491. 
T =phe Shape of Things," Nation, April 19, 1946, 428. 
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tion he cited telegrems of congretulation from Hitler to. 
Franco, letters written by Franco to Museoclini and Hitler, 
and the United Stetes White Book. He argued that the Franco 
governzent was @ cause of international fricticn, that Spain 
wea ¢ refuge for Nazis and former membsrsa of the Gestapo, 
and that Spain wes not ¢so-operating with the Allied govern- 
ments in their <«ttempts to recover German assats in Spein. 
As aw result of these alleged facts, the Polish government 
wanted the Sesurity Council to call upon all members of 
the United Nations to break off diplomatic reletione with 
the Franco government snd to encourage the Spanish pecple 
to overthrow the Pranso regime. ® 

Lange then introduced a resolution whieh he hoped would 
laed to the collapse of the Franco regime: 

The Security Gourcil deciares that the existence 

and ectivities ef the Franco regime in Spain have 

led to international friction and endengered the 

maintenance of international peace and security. 

in aceordence with the authority vested in it, under 

Articles 39 and 41 of the Charter, the Security Coun- 

Gil galls upon ell Members of the United Nations who 

maintein diplomatie relations with the Frances govern- 

ment to sever such relations immediately. 

The Security Council expresses its deep sympathy to 

the Spanish pecplie. It hopes end expects that the 

people of Spain will regain the freedom of which 

they have been deprived with the aid and contriv- 


ance of Paseist Italy and Nezi Germany. The Secur- 
ity Gounct1l is ¢ouvineéd that the day will come 





8 
United ues 2 Official Re cords gf the Security Coun- 
gil, Meetings 24-29, 1946, 649. 
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when it will be able to welcome the Spanish nag 
tion into the community of the United Nations. 


The Polish resolution was vigorously denounced by the 
Spanish government. Franco offered to let those states 
maintaining diplomatic relations with Spain send represent- 
atives to Spain to investigats the Polish charges. These 
representatives would be allowed to cireulete freely, 
"provided that once the inaccuracy is proven, ample pub- 
licity will be given the results of the visit.t9 

There is no evidence of any attention paid to the offer 
in the United Nations, and a lively debate began over the 
Polish resolution. Alexandre Parodi of France gave his 
full support to the Polish Proposal and pointed out that 
the French government had already sent notes, in March, to 
the United Kingdom and the United States in an effort to 
bring tne Spanish question before the Security Couneil. 

But these two netions had not agreed with the French gov- 
ernment. Parodi said that the French government wanted 
the United Nations to take a definite stand on the Spanish 
question. He clained that the United States and Great 
Britain had advanced unjustified objections: that the ex- 
ietence of the Franco regime did not create a threat to 


international peace and that, therefore, the Security 





° tpaa., 650. 


ac *“Poreign Affairs," Newsweek, April 22, 1946, 40. 


Council diac not have jurisdiction, second, that the 
Spanish problem was no concern of the United Nations; 
thirda, that any action by the United Nations would only 
atrengtnen the G@ietaecrenio.” 

Francisco Castiilo Khajera of Mexico also spoke in 
favor of the resolution, reaffirming his country's de- 
Bire to see Gemocracy return to Spain. aAndreis A. 
Gromyko of the Soviet Union aiso gave his support to 
the motion, werning the Security Council to be care- 
ful lest it make tne same fatal misteke the League had 
mace in sponsoring the Non-intervention Syetem; Gromyko 
appeered to velieve thet the actions of the League had 
made Yranco's rise possible and had also contributed to 
the League's collapse. 

Not ail of the countries were in favor of the reas- 
Olution. The attitude of the United States was express- 
ed by Edwerd Stettinius who said that the United Stetes 
would not support eny measure "likely to lead to sivil 
wer." Sir Alexander Cadogan of Great sritain stated 
definitely that the United Kingdom would not give its 
approval to the Polish resolution, because it believed 
that the regime was not cresting a threat to internationsl 


peace as the resolution claimed. He stated that apparently 
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Pranco had thought thet Hitler's power was irresistible 
and that Hitler would conquer the European continent, so 
Franco hed wished to draw from that belief the best ad- 
vantage he could for Spain. Sir Alexander intimated that 
Preanco was not alone in making thst mistake and called for 
a more thorough investigation of the Spanish problem. The 
delegate from Brazil pointed out that it was not a part of 
the Security Couneil's function to intervene in Spain's 
internal affairs. He insisted, also, that member states 
should consider non-intervention their only proper course. 
Mr. Van Kleffens of The Netherlands also voiced his dis- 
approval of the resolution, arguing that Giplomatic sanc- 
tions adopted against Franco would only hurt the Spanish 
people. 

The Council was hopelessly split on the Polish resoe 
lution when Colonel Hodgeson of Australia offered a com- 
promise. He wanted the Council to create a sub-committee 
to investigate the fasts of the Spanish question and to 
make some recommendetions. Colonel Hodgeson wanted the 
proposed sub-committee to answer three questions. First, 
wes the Spanish question essentially within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United Nations? (And thereby within the jur- 
_isdiction ef the Security Couneil) Second, was the sit- 
uation in Spein one which might lead to international 
friction? Third, was the situsetion in Spain likely to 
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endanger the maintenance of international peace? 

The Couneil was unable to agree to this compromise 
until the United Kingdom, France, and Poland reached an 
agreement outside the Council hall, and it was not until 
the next day that the Australian resolution, calling for 
the creation of a sub-committee, was adopted. |” Ten coun- 
tries voted for the proposal, and only Grorvso of the 
Soviet Union refused to vote for the resolution. He 
esserted that there wee no need for eae committees of in- 
vestigation and that his nation was absolutely opposed 
to compromise. But he would abstain rather than vote 
ageinst it. 

The president of the Security Counsil declared the 
resdlution adopted and appointed the delegates from 
Australia, France, Brazil, China, and Poland to serve 
on the "Special Sub-Committee to Investigate the Spanish 
Question." Lange of Poland proposed that Hodgeson of 
Australia be sppointed shairman of the sub-sonmittese, 


and the Council approved. 2% 


No eviderice wes accepted from the Franco government. 
The sub-committee based its recommendations solely upon 
evidence submitted by member nations and the exiled 


Spanish Republican government. The members of thea sub- 





12 tpig., 605. 
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committee, of the opinion thet the Spanish question was 
of internetional concern and therefore exceeded the do- 


mestic jurisdiction of Spain, collected and listed data 


under eight headings. }* 


1. The sub-committee was to determine the "origin, 
the nature, and the structure of the Spanish regime,*® 
its general conduct, and the extent to which the insti- 
tutions and policies of the regime were compatible with 
the principles of the United Nations. The evidence ex- 
amined by the sub-committee led it to believe that Franco's 
success was mainly due to the assistance of the Axis pow- 
ers. This assistance, according to the sub-committee, be- 
gan on the first day of the rebellion, when Hitler sent 
Pranco a Duetsche Lufthansa plane for the historic flight 
from the Canaries to Tetuan, and continued until the fall 
of Madrid. The sub-committee pointed out that Hitler had 
admitted intervening in Spain and quoted from Mussolini's 
article in II Popolo ad*italia of May 20, 1938 in which 
the Duce is supposed to have written: 

As for Spain, we have intervened from the first to 


the last moment. Now, thousands of Italian offi-.., 
cers have had experience on Spanish battlefields. 





14 ®Report goee Sub-Committee on the Spanish Ques- 


tion", United Nations Security Couneil Official officiel Records 
lst Year, 2nd gak¢ons Special Supplement, June, 46, : 


15 [pad., 8. 
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The sub-committee also cited an articie from Stefani, 
the official Italien news agency, to the effect that 
Italy had sent Franco 763 planes, 1,672 tons of bombs, 
and 9,260,000 rounds of ammunition. In short, the sub- 
committee slaimed that as long as all three leaders (Fran- 
co, Hitler, and Mussoiini) had admitted Axis aid to the 
Pranco regime during the Spanish civil war that there was 
ho question of whether the Axis had intervened in Spain. 
The sub-committee did not, however, determine what part 
this aid played in Franco's success. 

The structure of the regime, decided the sub-committee, 
was patterned after the fascist governments of Italy and 
Germany. - In July, 1937, Praneso had stated that: 


Spain wili have the strusture of tegeliterian 
regimes such as Italy and Germany. 


Asecording to the sub-committee, the general conduct of the 
regime had been similar to that of the fascist countries, 
and it elaimed that the Falange, hich wes the sole Spanish 
political perty, had adopted all the methods of the Germans 
and the Itelians. The "Youth Front” was the same as the 
organization of Mussolini's "Ballilas," and that the orgen- 
ization, supervision, and control] of the press and education 
were under the authority of the state. 


2. The sub-committee was to determine the attitude of 





< Zbide, 9. (quoted from the New York Times, February 
28, 46. 
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the Pranco regime during World War II toward the Allies 
and toward the Axia. On this item the sub-committee com- 
mented that it seemed clear from numerous pronouncements. 
of Franco that Spain had supported the Axis scsuse; he had 
admitted on July 17, 1941, that: 


The Axis is now a triangle comprising Germany, 
Italy, and Spain.17 


The members of the sub-committee wera of the opinion that 
efter the outbreak of war in Burope, Franco had prepsred 
for Spain's entry on the side of the Axis. Moreover, the 
sub-committee listed the types of aid given the Axis by 
Franco: the Bliue Division, the Salvador Air Squadron, the 
use of Spanish ports for submarine and sir bases, and sec- 
ret service aid. It also recalled that Franco had sent 
congratulations to the Japanese legeation on the success- 
ful Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour and had recognized 
the Japanese puppet regimes in China and the Philippines. 
S. The sub-committee was to determine the extent to 
which the Franco regime continued to "harbour German «essets, 
enterprises and personnel, Nazi agents, organizations and 
wer criminals and to tolerate their contact with Nazi and 
Pascist organizations outside of Spain.®15 fhe sub-commit- 


tee estimated thet German property in Spain had been worth 





17 gpad., 12. (quoted from Spenish Repubiisen Report) 
16 yoid., 23. 
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95,000,000 dollers, but thet some of this property had 

been recovered by the British and American Kecovery Mis- 
sions. It claimea that Franco had co-operated in this 
recovery only under "constant pressure" and that there 

were still some 3,000 Germans in Spain that could be class- 
ified as "obnoxious." It also char.ed that ex-Gestapo lead- 
ers directed the external services of Pranco's espionage 
system and of his Military Intelligence Service. 

4. The sub-committee was to estimate::the numerical 
strength of the armed forces of the regime, including police 
and security forces, in relation to the population and 
resources of Spain and the strategic aims and purposes of 
these forces. The sub-committee estimated that the total 
armed strength of the Pranco regime was 800,000 men, the 
total tonnage of the Spanish navy to be 541,395 tons, and 
the total number of aircraft to be 450. The sub-committee 
decided that these armed forces were only for defense. 

(The sub-committee also noted that these forces were pooriy 
led, illequiped, and of low morala) 

& The sub-committee was to estimate the production 

ef uranium and war materials and the extent of military 

and naval research... It was admitted that Spain had six 
uranium mines, that Spain had not incressed productivity 

in any important industry, and that Spain was not preparing 


for ware 
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6. fhe sub-committee was to investigate the perse- 
cution of Republicens end other political opponents and 
the execution, imprisonment, and police supervision of 
lerge numbers of the Spanish people. The total number 
of political prisoners in Spain was estimated by the 
sub-committee to be 35,000, and the sub-committes "took 
note" of the Spanish Republican claim that these prison- 
ere were treated horribly. It also claimed that the pop- 
ulation of Spain was under sonstant supervision, control, 
and terror as ea result of the activities of Pranso'ts 
secret police. 

7. The sub-committee was to investigate the detention 
by the Franco regime of nationals of other countries. The 
sub-committes declared that there were only sixty-six for- 
eigners in Spanish prisons, and that the Spanish govern- 
ment was anxious to get rid of them. 

8. The sub-committee was to investigate the pro-fascist 
activities of the Falange party and other Franco organizae 
tione outside of Spain. The sub-committee alleged that 
Spanish diplomatic officialsa had for years been encourag- 
ing groups in the American republics to oppose inter-Amer-~- 
ican unity against the Axis powers during the least war. 

In these eight groups, the sub-committve had merely 
repeated whet hed already been acknowledged by the United 
Nations: thet the Franso regime wes partly fascist in origin, 


character, and habit. The most significant pert of the re- 
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port wee the section on the jurisdiction of the Security 
Council. The sub-committee decided thet the Security 
Couneil sould not claim juriediction under Article 39, 
Bince Spain wes not creating a threat to the peace and 
security of the world, nor had it committed an ect of 


19 By this conclusion the sub-committee de- 


egureasion. 
elered that the Polish resolution was illegal, because 

the resolution had aought authority for the Sesurity Coun- 
e11 under Article 39. But the members of the sub-committee 
agreed that despite the illegality of the Polish resolution, 
the seriousness of the situation in Spain werranted some 


action by the United Nations. 





19 apne Security Council shall determine the existence 
ef any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of 
aggression and shall make recommendations, or decide what 
measures shali be taken in accordance with Articles 41 and 
42, to maintain or restore international peace and security." 
(United Hations Charter and Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, Chapter VII, Article 39, 17.) 


"The Security Couneil may decide what measures not involving 
the use of armed force are to be employed to give effect to 
its decisions, and it may call upon the Members of the 
United Nations to apply such messures. These may include 
complete or partial interruption of economic reletions and 
ef rail, see, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other 
means of communication, and the severance of diplomatic re- 
letions." (IJbid,, Article 41, 17.) 


"Should the Security Council consider that measures provid- 
ed for in Article 41 would be inadequate or have proved to 
be inadequate, it may take such action by air, ses, or 
lend forces es may be necessary to maintain or restore in- 
ternationai peace and security. Such action may include 
demonstratione,, blockade, and other operations by air, sea, 
or land forces of Members of the United Nations." (Ibid., 
Article 42, 17.) 
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The sub-cormittee believed thet the Security Council 
should claim jurisdicti:.g under Chapter VI of the Char- 
ter, wrich empowered the Security Gouneil to examine "any 
situetion which might lead to international friction,” 
to determine whether the continuation of the situation 
wae "likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
pesce mid security. "20 Having now decided that the Secur- 
ity Council hed the right to teke some kind of action, it 
remained for the sub-committee to discover what action 
the Council could take. The members of the sub-committee 
agreed, with the exception of Poland's Lange, thet the 
Security Council should communicate the findings of the 
investigating group and its own recommendation to the 
General Assembly which would be able to claim jurisdic- 


tion under the Charter, = 


In view of these conclusions the sub-committee mde 


three recommendations: 


(a) the endorsement by the Security Council of the 
principles contained in the declaration by the 





“° ypig., 16. 

21 The General Assembly may discuss any question or 
matter within the scope of the Charter not on the agenda 
of the Security Couneil. However, it can only make recon- 
mendations; it can never commend the member stetes to fol- 
low ite recommendsetions. There is no veto in the General . 
Assembly, and important questions have a better chance of 
being acted upon, since deeisions on such questions re- 
quire only a two-thirds majority of the members present 
and voting. 
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governments of the United Stetes, the United 
Kingdom, end France, dated March 4, 1946: 

(b) the transmitting by the Security Council to 
the General issembly of the evidence and re- 
ports of the sub-committee together with the 
recommendation thet unlese the Franco regixze 
was withdrawn and the other conditions of 
political freedom set out in the declaretion 
were in the opinion of the General Assembly 
fully setisfied, a resoiution would be pass- 
ed by the Seneral Assembly recommending that 
diplomatic relations be broken off by exch 
member ; 


(c) in the event thet these conditions were ful- 
filled, Spenish application fcr membership 
in the United Nations would be honored. “# 

Lange of Poland was the only sub-committee member 
who did not approve these recommendations, and he de- 
Clared that the sub-committee had ignored the legal 
jurisdiction of the Security Council. 

The report was finished, published, and distribut- 
ed by June 6, 1946, six weeks after adoption of the 
April resolution. It constituted the most important, 
certainly the most positive, action of the Security 
Council on the Spanish problem, but was admittedly a 
summation of old scharges against Spain, and not the re- 
sult of an impartisl investigation or search for new 
evidence. [It brought to light the very definite divi- 


sion among the members of the Council. <As for the Polish 





22 ibid. e fe 


resolution, france, the Soviet Union, Poland, and 

Mexico supported it, wiile tne Unites States, the Unit- 

ed <ingdom, Chine, and Brazil withheld their approval 

on the Grounds that the proposed action would have amount- 
ed to intervention in the domestic affuirs of another 
state, Australie played the role of comproriser. 

When the Councii woted on the Australian compromise, 
that is, on whether to refer the question to a sub-tom- 
mittee for "investigation", only the Coviet Unicon refrain- 
ed from voting. The Soviet Union exercised its right of 
abstention on the grounds that the formation of e sub- 
committee was unnecessary, for ths Council elready knew 
the facts end any such investigation would deley action 
on the Spanish question. The split was less evident in 
the work of the sub-committee, although there was a slight 
Gisgagreement over the question of the Security Council's 
jurisdiction, with Poland claiming that the Security 
Gowurpcil had the right to make whatever decisions, to 
teke whatever action, it ceemed neceszary. 

The name given to the sub-committee by the Security 
_ Gouncil has led to ea mistaken belief thet the sub-com- 
“elttes was @ special group of experts, unbiased and well 
qualified. In reality, it was no more than a group of 
members of the Security Council (pcssessing the same dis- 


likes as in the Council) who had retired to a smaller 
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room to reach & comeromise on a quertion thry had been 
uneble to agree upon in the larger Cecurity Council. 
This sompromise was reached without regard to the baeris 
issues involved, whether the Franco regime wes creating 
e threat to interrationel pesce and whether the Sperish 
people were being deprived of their freedoms in viole- 
tion of the principles cf the Charter. Only once had 
the Council even mentioned asking for expert optnion, 
and when the United AZirngdom hac mede this suggestion, 
4t wes quickly pessed over. Each country, or group of 
eccuntriee, seemed determined to protect its own inter- 
ests without thought of the purposes anc principles of 


the Cherter. 
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Chapter III. The Stalemate in the Security Council 
over the Spanish uestion 


The report of the special subcommittee appointed by 
the Security Council to investigate the Spanish question 
had confirmed the alleged guilt of the Franco regime. It 
also had recognized the right of the Security Counsil un- 
der the authority of the Charter to "take action on the 
Spanish question." The Security Council received the 
sub-committee report on June 6, 1946 at its thirty- 
seventh meeting. The membership of the Council hed not 
changed, but Alexandre Parodi of France had replaced the 
Bygptian delegate as the Council president. 

The president reminded the Counelil that the special 
sub-committee had been appointed to examine the Spanish 
question. He requested Dr. Hugh Evatt of Australie, the 
new chairmen of the sub-committee, to make his report. 
Bvatt did not read the report of the sub-committee, since 
it had been distributed to the delegates, but merely re- 
called the sub-committee's recommendation that the United 
Nations should endorse the principles of the Three Power 
Joint Deslearation of March 4, 1946. Evatt felt that the 
big question was how to apply these principles, and he 
urged the Council to give its full support to the recom- 
mendations of the sub-committee. These included a recom- 
mendation for the severance of diplomatic relations by all 
member states of the United Nations with Franco Spain 


which Evett defended by saying that: 
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it 18 e form of action within the control of 

the individual netion, and a common form of 

expressing international disapproval. 
He claimed that since the Sesurity Counell had already 
expressed its disapproval of the Franco regime, a sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations by the members of the United 
Nations with Spain would be a natural result of the Coun- 
cil's views. The Australian delegate argued that as long 
as the United Nations would not admit Franco Spain to 
membership, no member of the United Nations should main- 
tain diplomatic relations with the Franco Government. 

Evatt further reminded the Council that the sub-com- 
mittee had decided that the situation in Spain was not 
creating a threet to international peace, and thet, there- 
fore, the Security Couneil could not make arbitrary de- 
cisions on the Spanish question. But since the sub-con- 
mittee had decided that the continuation of the situation 
Bight lead to a threat to international pesce, the Couneti 
could make recommendations to correct the problem in Spain.” 


These could include a severance of diplomatic relations 





1 ted Mations Security Council Officiel Kescords, 
let Year, 2nd Series, 719. 


2 Article 34 of the Gharter gives the Security Coun- 
e@il the authority to conduct such an investigation. Arti- 
cle 39 gives the Security Couneil authority to apply the 
sanctions of Articles 41 and 42 if and only if the Coun- 
cil has decided that so breach or threat to the peace ex- 


ists at the moment of sanstion. 
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with Spain by all the members of the United Nations. 
Evatt elso explained the recommendation of the sub- 
committee that the Security Council refer the findings 
of the sub-committee to the Generel Assembly which 

would have jurisdiction over the Spanish question.® said 


Evatt: 

We thought it proper that the Security Couneil 

should not be final arbiter in this matter, but 

as all the United Nations, and the mtter of diplo- 

metic relations is involved, the matter should at 

last go to the General Assembiy. 

Evatt's statement raised protests from Lange of Po- 
land who claimed that Evatt had hinted thet the Security 
Council did not have the jurisdiction to examine the Span- 
igh question. Lange pointed out that he, himself, had 
never questioned the Security Couneil's right to examine 
the Spanish question and that regardless of the findings 
of the sub-committee, he was of the opinion thet the Se- 
curity Couneil sould take whatever action it deemed nec- 
essary to correct the Spanish problem. 

Parodi indirectly supported Lange, and Gromyko of 


the Soviet Union condemned the entire sub-committee re- 





= The General Assembly may discuss any question with- 
in the scope of the Charter and make recommendations to 
the Security Council or to the members of the United Na- 
tions on any matter or question, as long as the Security 
Gouneil does not have the question on its agenda. 
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port, claiming that the work of the sub-committee had 
been a waste of time. Gromyko reviewed the history of 
Spenish-German collaboration during the wer and the ac- 
tivities of the "Blue Division," the memory of which 
seemed to be @ painful thorn in the side of the Soviets. 
Gromyko asserted that if the United Nations did not take 
the first step in the campaign to depose the Franco re- 
gine, the first step being a break in diplomatic rela- 
tions directed by the Counsil, that the United Nations 
would be failing in its duty to preserve the peace. The 
Soviet delegate argued that the sub-committee had not 
dared to "draw the right conelusions although it was 
well awere of what they were," and he demanded that the 
Security Council (and not some lesser organ of the United 
Nations) decide what action to take on the Spanish ques- 
tion. Otherwise the authority of the Security Couneil 
would be "undermined." 

Herachel Johnson, the alternate delegate to the Coun- 
Gil from the United States, did not agree with Gromyko. 
He wanted the Oouncil to modify the recommendations of 
the sub-committee in such a way as to permit only the 
General Assembly to act upon the Spanish question. He 
announced that the United Stetes would support the recon- 
mendations of the sub-committee in the Security Council 


but was reserving its vote in the General Assembly. In 
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other words, he would vote for the recommendation which 
referred the Spanish question to the General Assembly, 
but he was undecided as to how he would vote on the sec- 
ond part of the sub-committee's recommendation that the 
United Nations bresk off diplomatic relations with Spain. 
This line was followed by Afifi Pasha of Eygpt who an- 
nouneed that he would wte for the recommendation to re- 
fer the Spenish question to the General Assembly, but he 
would not vote for any measure which called for a break 
in diplomatic relations with Spain. 

Sir Alexender Cadogan wanted to emend the recommenda- 
tion. He argued that although the regime in Spain was un- 
doubtedly undemocratic and thet Franco's war record "was 
certainly black enough," he did not think that the Seeur- 
ity Couneil had any jurisdiction over the Spanish question 
and that the form of government of a country was "under 
the domestic jurisdiction of the sountry."® Therefore, 
he warned the Council to be careful that its actions did 
not set a precedent out of line with its powers. He pro- 
posed that the recommendation be amended so that it would 
merely endorse the March 4, 1946 declaration of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France and that it be sent to 
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the General Assembly without any other recommendation. © 

The proposed British amendment was attacked by Evatt 
of Australia who maintained that the action of the Secur- 
ity Council as proposed by the sub-committees report would 
not be intervention in Spanish affairs. He pleaded for 
the adoption of the sub-committee's recommendations. 
Gromyko of the Soviet Union end Lange of Poland also 
epposed the Britishp resolution, maintaining that the 
original Polish resolution had not been drastic enough}; 
4if the sub-committee'’s recommendations were amended now, 
it would be tantemount to taking no action at all. and 
if the amendment were accepted, the Polish delegation 
would vote against the recommendations. 

Then the British amendment was put to a vote, GromyKo 
of the Soviet Union and Lange of Poland voted against it, 
and thus it failed to be adopted because a permanent mem- 
ber of the Security Council had voted against at. Then 


the Pelish resolution was put to a vote by the president, 


Bape ar ARE CANA 
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. Decisions of the Seeurity Council on important (or 
substantive) matters are made by an affirmative vote of 
seven members, ineluding the concurring votes of the five 
permanent members, provided that a party to a dispute 
shall abstain from voting. The preliminery question of 
whether a matter is procedural or substantive is itself 
substantive and therefore subject to the veto. There is 
no set definition of just whet matters ere substantive, 
but in practige they seem to be any matter in which e 
Great Power has an interest. 
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and it also failed to be adopted because of the Soviet 
Union's opposition. (That part of the resolution that 
contradicted the findings of the sub-committee and its 
recommendation on the jurisdiction of the Security Coun- 
cil had been eliminated.) Indeed, the resolution, intro- 
duced by Lange of Poland, wes so changed as a result of 
the sub-committee’s recommendationa that Lange, himself, 
also: voted against at.® 

The situation became hopelessly muddled when the 
Polish delegate presented another resolution that the 
Council vote on the criginal Polish resolution without 
considering the findings of the sub-committee. He argued 
that the Council had purposely pushed the Polish resolu- 
tion aside and that it was correct procedure to vote on 
the original reeolution. The president of the Security 
Couneil agreed with Lange and called for a vote. The 
resolution was defeated, with only Prence, Mexico, the 
Soviet Union, and Poland voting for it. 

The Polish and Soviet Union delegations, not dis- 
heartened by this reversal, offered another resolution 
designed to keep the Spanish question on the agenda of 
the Security Couneil and out of the hands of the General 





Lange voted against it not because the measure 
was not strong enough, but because he believed that the 
resolution should not go to the General Assembly. 
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Assembly, e« resolution which was the product of Coviet 
feare thet the Spanish question would be transferred to 
the General Assembly where the Coviet Union had no veto. 
The resolution offered by the Polish and Soviet Union dele- 
gations resd as follows: 


The Security Counei1l takes notice of the report of 
the Sub-Committee on the Spanish question appointed 
on April 29, 1946. The investigation of the Sub- 
Committee confirms fully the facts which have led 

to the condemnation of the Spanish regime by the Con- 
ferences in San Francisco and Potsdam, by the General 
Assenbly in London, and by the Security Council in 
the resolution of April 24, 1946. 


The Security Couneil, therefore, decides to keep 

the situation under continuous observation and keep 
the question on the list of matters which it is seiz- 
ed in order to take such measures as may be necessary 
in the interest of peace end security. 


The Security Couneil will take up the matter again 

not leter than Sertember 1, 1946, in order to deter- 

mine what appropriate prectical measures provided by 

the Cherter should be taken. <Any member of the Coun- 
eil has a right to bring up the matter before the 

Security Couneil at any time before the mentioned 

date. 

Evatt of Australia attecked the combined Polish-Soviet 
resolution on the grounds that it would defeat the very pur- 
pose for which it was intended. Although the Polish dele- 
gete argued that this new motion would produce some positive 
action, Evatt countered that it would merely bury the ques- 


tion in the Security Counell where the General Assembly 
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eould not ect. 
The combined Folish-Soviet Union resolution wes not 


put to a vote, but Lenge immediately offered ancther reno- 
lution. This resolution, esalled the second folish reso- 
lution, wee almost like the combined Polish-Ssviet Union 
resolution. Only the phreseology wea differant. Zvatt 

of Australis took issue with the phraseology of the third 
sentence which stated that the "investigetion also es- 
tablishesa beyond a doubt that Franco'a fascist regime is 

® serious danger to the meintenance of international pease 
end security." This was not what the investigation had 
established; to the gontrary, it nad concluded that the 
regime was not en existing threat to the peace. Hvatt 

wes of the opinion, elong with Wang Shih Chieh of Shine, 
that unless new facts were brought before the Gouncil, 
there were no grounds for further Council astion. If as- 
tion were to be taken on the Gpanish question, it would 
heave to be in the Generel Assembly. Uvatt's comment brought 
forth easertions from Lange that it was not the intention 
of his motion to prevent action by the Seneral Assembly 

on the matter. He appealed with the members of the Gouneil 


to “*not again become prisoners of iegal interpretation. *)+° 
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The resolution was also denounced by Alexender Cadogan 
who once again expressed his view that the Spanish ques- 
tion be referred to the General Assembly. Therefore, he 
proposed an amendment to atrike out the clause requiring 
the matter toa be brought up Before the Security Couneil by 
Sertember 1. 

Soviet protests to the proposed Fritishn amendment were 
volcec at once. Gromyko argued that not only was the sec- 
end Polish resolution the very mildest measure that could 
be considered by the Council but that it and all tiie other 
proposals, resolutions, counter-proposals, and amendments 
were inadequate. He said that as long as the Council seem- 
ed to be incapable of taking any conc:ete steps to remove 
the menace of Franco Spain, the least it could possibly do 
would be to keap the question on the agenda. Gromyko warn- 
ed that the acceptance of the British amendmwent would so 
distort the original resolution that nothing would "remain 
but a blank apace. "14 

The split between the Soviet Blos and the western 
Allies was growing wider. Even the French delegete, who 
ap to now had supported the Soviet attacks on the Pranco 
regime, recognized thet the Polish proposal was not the re- 
sult of Soviet determination to remove Franco from Spein 


but only an attempt to bolster the power and prestige of 
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the Security Council. He gave his full support to tne 
British amendzent, as did Jchnson, the United States al- 
turnate delegate. 

It was clear, thern,that the second Polish reaciution 
was doomec to failure, So the untiring Langs proposed the 
eppointment of 2a drafting committees to construst a reso- 
lution favorable to & majority of the Council members. 

The main question, of ccurse, *as whether the British a- 
mendment would be included ky the drefting committees. All 
the Council members approved the selection of a committee, 
end Parodi eppointec ths delegates of Australia, roland, 
and the Unitsd Kingdom ts draw up a araft resolution on 
the Spanish question. This wea a rather fitting selection, 
gince Evatt cf Australia was chairman of the Special In- 
vestigating Committee, Lange of Poland the author of the 
resolutiscn, and Cadogan cof the United Kingdom the author 

of the anendment. 

It did not taxe this committee long to reach an agree- 
ment, and before the next meeting of the Council vatt an- 
nounced that the drafting committes hed been able to agree 
upon a draft resoiution whish read: 


Whereas tne Security Council on April 29, 1946 
appointed a Sub-Committee to investigate the 
situation in Spain, , 


and whereas the investigation of the sub-com- 
mittee has fully sconfirmed tne facts which 

led to the condemnation of the ‘ranco regime 
by the Potsdam and San Frencisco conferences, 
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the General Assembly at the first part of its 
first session and by the Security Council by 
resolution of the date above mentioned, 

and whereas the sub-committee was of the opin- 
ion that the situation in Spain 1s one the con- 
tinuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
it is hereby resolved that without prejudice 

to the rights of the General Assembly under the 
Gnarter, the Security Counell deems the situa- 
tion in Spain under csontinuous observation and 
maintains it upon the list of matters which it 
is seized in order that it will be at all times 
ready to take such measures as may become nec- 
essary to maintain international peace and se- 
curity; any member of the Security Couneil may 
bring the matter up tgr consideration by the 
Council at any time. 


The only difference between this new resolution and 
Lange's motion was the deletion of the date clause re- 
quiring the Couneil to bring up the matter by September 1. 
The resolution seemed to allow the General Assembly to ex- 
amine the situation, too, but in reality it did not! The 
resolution stated that “without prejudice to the rights 
of the General Assembly under the Charter" the Security 
Couneil would keep the question under continuous observa- 
tion. This meant that the General Assembly would merely 
keep the powers given it by the Charter; the Sesurity 
Council did not give it a new right (nor could it under 
the Charter). Therefore, the General Assembly could not 


make any recommendations on the Spanish question as long 
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as the Security Couneil kept the matter under observa- 


tion. ae 


There were two interpretations of the resolution draft- 
ed by the committee, one by Polend and one by Australia, 
so divergent that it was decided that in reality there 
were two resolutions, and therefore, that the Gounecil 
would have to vote on each of them. The Polish delegate 
interpreted the resolution to mean thet the Security Coun- 
oil would take further ection on the Spanish question be- 
fore the situation worsened, while the Australian dele- 
gate believed that the resolution meant that tne Council 
would not take further action on the Spanish question une 
less it actuslly threatened international peace. The in- 
terpretation of the Australian delegate was viewed by 
Gromyko as resulting “in a resolution both empty end ridi- 
eulous."?4 Both interpretetions of the proposal were de- 
feated, with the Australian, British, and the American 
delegates voting against the Polish interpretation, and 
the Soviet Union and the Polish delegates voting against 
the Australian interpretation. 

One important implication of these votes on the two 


interpretations of the resolution was that they marked 
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the turning point in the Mexican attitude toward Soviet 
policy in the Council. For the first time in the history 
of the Spanish question, the Mexican delegate sharply 
criticized Soviet intentions and asserted that the Soviet 
Union was more interested in protecting the power of the 
Security Council than in removing Franco from Spain. 

The debate now became almost completely buried in 
legal interpretation, with amendments, amendments to a- 
mendments, and procedural arguments, until it was finally 
decided to put the resolution of the drafting committee to 
a vote sentence by sentence. This vote was to prove the 
end of an affair deseribed by Evatt as a "scandal." Pran- 
cisco Najera, who had replaced Parodi as presidant, announc- 
ed thet the proposal had been defeated because the Soviet 
Union had voted against the sentences which gave the reso- 
lution its meaning. The Security Council now laid the Span- 
ish question aside. 

Before the General Assembly can take action upon any 
question being discussed in the Council, the Security Coun- 
cil must "remove the matter from the list of matters which 
it has seized. "5 With respect to the Spanish question, ac- 
tion was taken at the 79th meeting of the Security Council 


16 
on November 4, 1946. Strange as it may seem, the propos- 
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al to remove the Spenish question from the Security Coun- 
cil egenda was meade by Lange of Poland, the seme man who 
earlicr had worked so herd to defeat a similer prcposal 
tin the Council. Just three months before, the Sovist and 
Polish delegates had sacrificed their desire to take ace 
tion against Spain to defeat a resclution allowing the 
General Assembly to examine the Spanish question. At 
that time, both Lange and Gromyko had vigorously opposed 
any attempt to place the matter in the hande of the Gener- 
al Assembly. Now, on November 4, Poland changed its policy, 
and it was Lange of Poland who requested the Couneil to re- 
move the Spanish question from the agenda of the Security 
Council. The resolution prepared by Lange read: 

The Security Council resolves that the sit-~- 

uation in Spain be taken off the list of 

matters of whieh the Couneil is seized, and 

that all reeords and documents of the case 

Pay te at the disposal of the General Assem- 
This propossl was almost like the proposal which the 
Soviet Union and Poland had defeated in resolution af- 
ter resolution just a few months before. 

It is not hard to establish a motive for this change 
in Soviet diplomacy. <A month before, on October 15, 1946, 
the Council had unanimously resolved to make the Inter- 


national Court of Justice available to stetes not parties 
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to the Statute of the Court. After the International 
Court resolution had been pagesed by the Cowuneil, Lange 
enee egain had pressed his campaign against Frenco Cpain 
by arguing that it would not be possible for Spain to 
Claim the advanteges of the International Court because 
of the character of its regime. He had proposed a reso- 
lution specifically to exclude Spain from the Statute of 
the Court: 

In accordance with the resolutions adopted by 

the General Assembly in London on the 9th of 

February and the 10th of February, 1946, the 

above resolution does not apply to those states 

whose regimes have been installed with the help 

of armed forces of countries which have fought 

against the United Ngtions so long as these re- 

gimes are in power. 

From the debate which followed the presentction of 
this resolution, it was evident that it was doomed to 
failure, for the delegates of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, The Netherlands, and Brazil stated that 
they would vote against the proposal, because it was 
contrary to the “fundamental concepts of justice," When 
the resolution wes put to a vote, it was rejected, with 


only Prance, Mexico, Poland, and the Soviet Union voting 


for av. 2? 
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The Soviet Union and Poland became convineed from 
this defeat that they would never attain their goal, 
that is, the adoption of diplomatic sanctions ezainst 
Spain, so long as the matter remained in the Security 
Ceuneil. Hoping that they would heave a better cnance in 
the General Assembly, Lange proposed the dropping of the 
Spanish question from the Gouncil agenda. The lateat 
Polish resolution was put to a vote on the same day and 
was unanimously adepted. As a result, the General. As- 
sembly waa free to act upon the Spanish question. 

All in all, the action on the Spanish queation in 
the Seeurity Council was a dismal failure. The Soviet 
Union and the Angle-American faction failed to reach an 
agreen nt, with both sides more interested in further- 
ing their national interests than reaching a compromise. 
The Soviet Union believed that the different resolutions 
proposed in the Council were not drastic enough and ree 
fueed to sompromise. The Uiited States, the United King- 
dom, and their friends on the Council (Brazil, Eygpt, 
Australia, The Netherlands, China) believed that it was 
more inportant to refrain from interfering in the inter- 
nel effairs of a sountry than to depose the France regime. 
The Soviet Union and Poland, too, allowes other consider- 
ations to influence their action in the Council. At first, 
they were efreid to let the probiem slip out of the hands 
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of the Security Council for fear that it would strength- 
en the General Assembly to Soviet cisaivantage. (In the 
Security Council the Soviet Union could better watch over 
4t@ own interests through the use of the "veto" than in 
the General Assembly where decisions on important matters 
require only a two-thirds vote of the members present and 
voting.) Wexico and france, influenced by pressures at 
home, supported first one side and then the other, but 

in the end they gave their support to the 4Anglo-american 
bloe. As the situation between the western Allies and 

the 6Boviet bloc worsened and the picture of a Spain al- 

lied to the United States and the United Kingdom wes en- 
visioned by the Kremlin, the Soviets agreed to place the 
Spanish question on the agenda of the General Assembly. 


The big question now was whether the Soviet Union would 


be able to persuade the Assembly to adopt sanctions against 


Spain efter the Security Couneil hed refused. 
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Chapter IV. <A Change of Scene 


The scene of action now changed from the Security Coun- 
cil to the General Assembly. Since the Council had failed 
to adopt any measures directed against the Franco regime 
in Spein, much to the disappointment of the Polish and 
Soviet Union delegations, it was now to the General Assembly 
that these delegations looked for success. The Spanish 
question wes placed on the agenda of the General Assembly 
at the joint request of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Norway, and Venezuela and was immediately referred to the 
First Committee on Politieal and Security Questions. Dr. 
Dimitri Z. Manuillaky of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public was chairmen of the committee when the Spanish ques- 
tion was introduced at the thirty-fifth meeting on December 
2, 1946. 

Lenge, the former Polish delegate to the Security Coun- 
cil (Poland was not a permanent member of the Security Coun- 
eil and so used Lange as its representative in the General 
Assembly when the Couneil was not in session) and the most 
determined of Franco's enemies in the United Nations, in- 
troduced the Spanish question to the committee. He elo- 
quently stressed the importance of taking action against 
Pranco Spain and again reviewed FPranco's war record and 
the Axis intervention which brought him to pewer. He also 
reminded the committes of the findings of the Security 
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Council's special sub-committee on the Spanish question, 
end, possibly trying to meke the report seem more import- 
ant than it really was, incorrectly interpreted it. He 
cleimed that the sub-committee had found that the situa- 
tion created by the existense and activities of the Fran- 
Go regime in Spain was a threat to the peace of the world, 
when the truth of the matter was that the sub-committee 
had found that the situation in Spain was not a threet 
to the peace. Lange asked the members of the committee 
to dreft a resolution which would actively aid the Span- 
ish people to throw off the "yoke of slavery". 1 
Taxen as a whole, the committee approved the request 
of Lange. Zulcaga of Venezuela defended the right of the 
United Nations te deal with the Spanish question, and he 
dismissed the claims of some members that United Nations 
action against the Franco regime would be a violation of 
the non-intervention clause of the Charter. The Security 
Council, he said, had already concluded that United Na- 
tions action would not constitute intervention (probably 
referring to the sub-committee report). Therefore, the 
matter was settied, as the Generel Assembly sould not 


question the decisions of the Security Gouncil. Zuloaga 
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also requested the members of the committee to draft ea 
resolution which would aid the Spanish people in their 
fignt for freedon. 

When Zuloage finished, Connally of the United States 
presented a dreft resolution for the committee's study. 
This resolution essured the Spanish people of the warm 
friendship of the United Nations end condemned the Frenco 
regime. It declared thet: 

The General Assembly recommends: 

that the Franso Government be debarred from 

membership in international agencies set up 

at the initiative of the United Nations, and 

from participation in conferences or other 

activities which may be arranged by the United 

Nations or by these agencies, until a new and 

acceptable government is formed in Spain. 

Gonspicuously absent from the United States resolu- 
tion was any mention of a break in diplomatie relations. 
In fect the exclusion of Franco Spain from the specital- 
ized ageneies as recommended in the United States reso- 
lution meant very little since membership in thess agencies 
is not a requirement for the conduet of internetional re- 
lations. (The Soviet Union in 1951 belongs to none of 
these agencies, has never belonged to more than four of 
them). The United States, by presenting its moderate re- 
gsclution, hoped to prevent any drastic action against the 


Pranco regime. The resolution was not presented for vote 
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wut merely for study by the committee. 

After the presentation of Conmnally's proposal, two 
very strong pro-Franco speeches were made by Hector David 
Castro of El Salvador and Ricardo Fournier of Costs Rica.” 
These two speakers denied that the United Netions hed 
jurisdiction in the Spenish question, claiming that any 
United Nations action would be a violation of the non- 
intervention principle. Fournier sennounced that his gov- 
ernment would not hesitate to recognize any regime so 
long 6s it was stable and did not interfere with other 
countries. 

Saenz of Guatemala and Morea of Uruguay held ae differ- 
ent view. They argued that any attempt to mseintain cor- 
dial relations with Franco would amount te intervention 
in his favor. The Nicaraguan delegate in turn rejected 
this approach to the question, and, along with the Colom- 
bian delegate, supported the United States resolution. * 

Lange countered the United States resolution by pro- 
posing that the comsittee adopt a resolution similar to 
the United States resolution but also calling for a break 
in a@iplomatic relations with Franso Spain. 

From the debate between the friends and foes of the 


United States resolution, it was evident that the resolu- 
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tion would not,be acceptable to a large majority in the 
General Assembly. There were also many complaints against 
the Polish counter-proposal which called for a break in 
diplomatic relations with Spain. The strongest argument 
against the Polish resolution was that if the General 
Assembly called for a break in diplomatic relations with 
Spain, and the members of the United Nations failed to 
comply, it would be a fatal blow to the United Nations. 
(The General Assembly cen never do more than recommend 
action to the member states. ) 

It appeared that the Political Committee would be 
unable to agree on a resolution dealing with the Spanish 
question, but Thor Thors of Iceland suggested a compromise. 
Thorse requested that the Political Committee select a 
sub-committee to examine the various proposals, resolutions, 
and amendments and to draft a resolution acceptable to the 
majority of the General Assembly. The committee unanimously 
approved the Iceland proposal, and it elected representatives 
of the permanent members of the Security Council and the 
authors of all resolutions, proposels, and amendments on 
the Spanish question to serve on the sub-committee. The 
sub-committee was charged with the task of "seeking common 
ground among the many resolutions and producing an original 


5 
resolution which: might be unanimously acceptable." 
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Composed of Belgium, the Byelorussian Soviet Soc- 
jfalist Republic,‘Chile, China, Colombia, Guba, France, 
Guatemala, Mexico, The Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Poland, 
the ‘Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the’ United States, 
the United Kingdom, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia, this special 
sub-committee delivered its report on December'9, 1946 to 
the forty-third meeting of the Political Committee. (This 
cubtacumictes was not appointed to investigate the Spanish 
question and to make csorrective recommendations but merely 
to reach'a political sompromise between the Oreat Powers. ) 
After a short discussion of the draft resolution’ ‘prepared 
by the committee, short because the battle had already 
been won in the sub-committee hearings, : the resolution 
was put to a vote, paragraph’! by eer eee and cd 
. adopted. © 5 oe 2 as: 

. At long lest a resolution was to reach the General 
Assembly which promised the Franco regime some real trou- 
ble and which was acceptable to the majority of the men- 
bers of the United Nations. The resolution, one of the 
most important in the history of international organization, 
(this was the first time that the character of government 
of a country was deemed incompatible with the prineiples 

of "right and justice" as determined by the rest of ‘the 
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world) declared that! 


The peoples of the United Nations at San Francisco, 
Potsdam and London condemned the Franco regime in 
Spain and decided that us long as the regime remains, 
Spein may not be sdmitted to the United Nations. 


The General Assembly in its resolution of Feb- 
rusry 9, 1946, recommended that the Members of 
the United Nations should act in accordance with 
the letter and spirit of the declarations of 

San Francisco and Potsdam. 


The peoples of the United Nations essure the Spsn- 
ish pecple of their enduring sympathy end of the 
eordial weleomse aweiting them when circumstances 
eneble them to be admitted to the United Nations. 


The General Assembly recalls thst in May and June 1946, 
the Security Council conducted on investigation of 

the possible further setion to be taken by the United 
Nations. The sub-committee of the Security Council 
chargeac with the investigaticn found unanimously: 


(a) In origin, neture, structure, and 
generel conduct the Franco regime 
is a fascist regime petterned on, 
and established largely eas a result 
of eid received from Hitler's Nazi 
Germany and Uussolini’se Pascist Italy. 


(o) During the long struggle of the United 
Nations against Hitier and Mussolini, 
Franco, despite continued Allied protests, 
gave very substantial aid to the sne 
powers. First, for example, from 194 
to 1945 the Blue Infentry Division, the 
Spanish Legion of Volunteers and the 
Salvador Air Squadron fought against 
Soviet Russia on the Eastern front. 
Second, in the summer of 1940, Spain 
seized Tangier in breach of intare- 
national statute, and as a result of 
Spain maintaining a large army in 
Spsnish Moroceo, large numbers of 
Aliied troops were immobilized in 
North Africa. 


(e) Incontrovertible documentary evidence 
esteblishes that Franco was a guilty 
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party with Hitler and Mussolini in the 
conspiracy to wage wer ageinst those 
countries which eventually in the course 
of the wer became banded together as the 
United Nations. It was a part of the 
conspiracy that Franco's belligerency 
should be postponed until a time to be 
mutually agreed upon. 


fhe General Agesembiy, convinced thet the Franco 
Fascist Gevernmont of Spain, which was imposed by 
force upon the Spanish people with the sid of the 
Axis powers during the war, does not represent 

the Spanish people and by ita continued control of 
Spain is making impossible the participation of the 
Spanish people with the peoples of the United Nations 
in international affairs; 


recommends that the Franco Government ,of Spain be 
debarred from membership in international agencies 
established by, or brought into relationship with 

the United Nations, and from.participstion in 
conferences or other activities which may be srranged 
by the United Nations or these agencies, until a new 
and acceptable government is formed in Spain. 


The General Assembly further desiring to secure 
the participation of all peace-loving peoples, 
including the people of Spain, in the community 
of nations: 


Recommends that if within a reasonable time there 
is not sstablished a government which derives its 
authority from the consent of the governed, com- 
mitted to respect freedom of speech, religion and 
assembly, and to the prompt holding of an election 
in which the Spanish people, free from force and 
intermediation and regerdless of party, may ex- 
press their will, the Security Council consider 
the adequate measures to be taken in order to 
remedy the situation and: 


Recommends that all members of the United Netions 
immediately recall from Madrid their Ambassadors 
and Ministers plenipotentiary accredited there. 
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This resolution must be considered a mild diplomatic 
victory for the Soviet bloc, as it was almost identical 
(at least in the action it called for) to the’ Polish pro- 
posals made in the Political Committee. However, there 
was one slight difference; a difference which’ appears to 
be slight, but in reality was very important. The Polish 
proposals had called for ea break’ in diplomatic relations, 
while the proposed resolution only recommended that the 
members of the United Nations resell their ministers and 
ambassadors. This did not mean a break in diplomatic re- 
lations, and Pranco would have all the advantages of dip- 
lomatic resourse offered by the legations, but he would 
have to deal through a minor official, probably an attaché 
or a chargé d'affairs. The resolution also accepted the 
findings of the sub-committee appointed by the Secur ity : 
Couneil without reservation. 

The Political Committee presented the resolution to 
the General Assembly on December 12, 1946. At once the 
debate began all over again, but the enemies of Franco 
were convinced that the resolution would be adopted. 
Nieto del Rio of Chile argued that the resolution was 
not all that sould be hoped for, but at least it was a 
step in the right directione Moreover, the Spanish people 
would surely welcome this socumenr 28 evidence that the 


majority of the members of the United Nations "support 
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them in their fervent desire for freedom. *° He also 
eeverely criticized those members of the United Nations 
who had ettacked the resolution as a violation of the 
prineiple of non-intervention and chellenged ther to pro- 
duce a valid argument proving that the resolution would 
be a violation of the non-intervention clause of the Char- 
ter. Ferhaps del Rio eonsidered the Security GCounsilta 
"Snecial Sub-Committee on the Spanish Question" (whieh had 
declared the situation ceused by the ‘ranso regime in Spein 
to be one "easentially not within the domestic control" of 
Spain) to be the highest iegal authority on the subject. 
The resolution was elso defended by Leon Jouhocux of Prence 
who pointed out that it was not an ect by the United Na- 
tions, but merely an act of sovereignty by the individual 
nations at the recommendation, not the command, of the 
United Nations. 

These views were not shared by Aifonso Lopez of Colcon- 
bia, who seid that the United Nationa gould hardly impose 
sanctlone on Gpain with the backing of such a small me- 
jority (the majority which pessed the resolution in the 
committees where only a simple majority of the membere vot- 


ing was needed might not be encugh to pass the resolution 
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in the General Assembly where a two-thirds majority of 
the members present end voting was needed). He express- 
ed his fear that the United Nations "was fast violating" 
the principles ef the Charter and thought that the time 
hed come to "fix limite, provide for exceptions so thet 
we may organize the world escording to the principles of 
the Charter."9 He wondered if "this intervention" would 
not lead eventually to a demand. that member nations al- 
ter their domestic laws to suit the majority of the As- 
sembly. (He considered that this resolution meant that 
the United Nations was trying to force a change in the 
domestics law of Gpain at the request of the majority in 
the Genersl Assembly. ) 

Lopez came closer to expressing the most logical 
argument against any action by the United Nations on the 
Bpanish question than any speeker since the question had 
been introduced when he said: 

Today we are dealing with Spain. But Gpain is not 
the only country in which all the fundamental free- 
dome are not respected; nor is it the only one to . 
which an invitation might be extended to change its 
government and revise institutions and political 
practices in the manner desired by a majority of 

» 1, the United Nations. We are in the act of impos- 

ing on a state which does not yet belong to our 

organization, standerds cf political life which 


are not yet fully applied in several of the mem- 
ber countries. 10 _ 


9 Ipid., 1172. 
10 ypia., 1172. 
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He concluded by remarking that he was not defending the 
policy of non-intervention, put he wanted to know just 
what path the United Nations intended'to follow. If it 
were to be a policy of intervention, the Gharter should 
be changed to permit this policy. ‘ co 

The attack upon the resolution was then taken as 
by Gastro of El Salvador. He accused President Speak 
of the General Assembly of restricting the debate in 
such a manner that it tended to favor the supporters of 
the resolution. This accusation was denied by Spaek, 
and the members of the Assembly expressed their conf i- 
dence in his fairness and impartiality. The arguments 


against the resolution were reviewed by Castro, who di- 


vided them into five classifications. First, the conse- 


quences of the isolation to which Spain would be condemn- 


ed would not affect the government of Spain, but they 


would cause the Spanish people 


to suffer needlessly. Ses- 


ond, the only possible effect on the government of Spain 


would be to bring the Spanish people to such a state of 


despair that they would try to 
by the means of a bloody civil 
resolution was being discussed 
lutely no foreign interference 
now was the time to permit the 


for themselves without outside 


depose the Franco regime 
war. Third, while the 
and when there was abso- 
in the affairs of Spain, 
Spanish people to decide 
help what kind of govern- 
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ment they wented. Fourth, the Imposition of diplomatie 
sanctions against Spain would be intervention in a met- 
ter whieh according to the Cherter of the United Nations 
belonged within the internel jurisdiction of Spain. Fifth, 
if the resolution were passed by the Generel Assembly, it 
would constitute an invesion of the powers of the Secur- 
ity Council, which elone had the right to cell for ccer- 
cive measures. These arguments were presented by vari- 
ous other netions, but the most vigorous ettack sageinst 
the resolution wes the Genunciation by Castro. 

The speeches by del Rio of Chile, Lopez of Colombia, 
and Castro of Kl Sealvadcr contained the most important 
of the argumente for and egainst the resolution which 
recommended that the members of the United Nations recall 
their ambassadors from Madrica. 

There were two important legal questions raised by 
the debate. Yhat were the rights and duties of member 
estates of the United Nations? And was it the duty of a 
member state to follow the recommendation of the General 
Assembly? The subsequent action by the members seemed to 
show that the states did not heve to follow the recommenda- 
tions of the United Nations. 

President Spaak managed to limit the debate on the res- 
Olution and finally put it to vote. The roll call vote 
showed that the measure had been adopted with thirty-four 


in favor'of the resolution, 
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and six ageinst, with thir- 


teen’ abstentions. +? Those nations voting for the reso- 


lution were: 


' Australia 
Belgium 
Bolivia. 
Brazil 


Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 


Republic 
Chile 
China 
G2echoslovakia 
Denmark 
Ethiopia 
France 
Guatemala - 
Haiti 
Ieeland 
India 
Iran 
Liberia 


. Luxembourg 


Mexico 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Philippine Republic 

Poland 

Paraguay 

Sweden 

Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic 

United Kingdom .. 

Uruguay 

United States 

Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 


Those neticnsa voting against the rasolution were: 


Argentina 
Costa Rica 
Dominican Republic 


Those nations abstaining were: 


Afghanistan 
Canada 
Colombia 
Quba 

- Bygpt 
Greece 


Eeuador 
Bl Salvador 
Peru 


Honduras 

The Netherlands 

Saudi Arabia 

Syria 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 


The adoption of the resolution showed that a majority 


of the members of the United Nations favored action on the 


Spanish question. The ection promised by the resolution, 
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however, would not (it seemed probable) effect the Franco 
regime any more than the previous condemnations (Potsdam, 
Sen Prancisco, and the Three Power Joint Declaration. ) 

The resolution was more important in revealing that 
the members of the United Nations could still reach an 
agreement on an importent question. The adoption of the 
resolution was a victory for the enemies of Franco in the 
United Nations. It did not promise to remove Franco from 
Spain, but at least it was a step in that direction, and 
it left the responsibility for the Spanish question to the 
Security Council. Lange of Poland must be given the "ared- 
it" for the resolution. He introduced it before the Secur- 
ity Council, was e member of every drafting committee, of 
the First Committee on Political Questions, introduced the 
resolution te the General Assembly, and gave his support 
to the resolution at every opportunity, both within the 
United Netions and behind the scenes. 

Resolution "39(1)" as it was officially known, which 
recommended that the members of the United Nations recall 
their diplomatic representatives from Madrid, was the high 
point in the United Nations campaign against Frenco Spein. 
The western Allies and their followers in the United Nations, 
despite their doubts of the efficacy of the resolution, voted 
for it in an effort to achieve unenimity in the General As- 


membly. Resolution 39(I) was the last proposal on the 
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Spanish question which found the western Allies and the 


Soviet Union voting together. 


Chapter V. The Failure of The General Assembly 
Resolution 


Supporters of the United Nations awaited the out- 
come of the Assembly's recommendation for an immediate 
recell of ambassadors and ministers accredited to Mad- 
rid. The big question wes whether the netions whese dele- 
gates in the United Netions hed fought end voted against 
the resolution would comply with its provisions. It was 
a test of the effectiveness of the new world organization, 
for if the members of the United Netions refused to follow 
the recommendations of the General Assembly, then the 
prestige of the United Nations would suffer, and it would 
seem to be following in the footsteps of the League. The 
effectivenese of the resolution was not officially known 
until the publication of the "Report of the Secretary- 
General on the Work of the Organization" in July, 1947. 

Immediately efter the resolution had been passed by 
the General Assembly, the Secretary-General had sent a 
circular telegram on December 20, 1946 to all member na- 
tions requesting that they inform him of the action they 
were taking in accordance with the resolution. + By July, 
1947, he had received fifty-five replies. These were 
divided into six classifications: 

(1) Three states (B1 Salvador, the United Kingdon, 
end The Netherlands) hed recalled their diplomatic repre- 
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sentatives in Madrid immedietely following adoption of 
the resolution by the Assembly. 

(2) Nineteen states (Brazil, Belgium, Chile, Colom- 
bie, Costa Rice, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, Bygpt, France, 
Greece, Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguey, Peru, Sweden, Tur- 
key, the United States, and Uruguay) had no ambassadors 
or ministers accredited to Madrid at the time of the a- 
doption of the resolution: their legetions had been in 
charge of minor officiais. 

(3) The largest classificetion was that group of 
states (Afghanisten, Australia, Bolivie, Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia, Guatemale, Heiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Panama, Poland, the Philipine Republic, Saudi Arabia, 
Siam, Syria, Union of South Africa, Ukranian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Venezuela, and Yugoslavia) which had had no diplomatic 
relations of any kind et the time of the adoption of the 
resolution.” 

(4) Liberia assured the United Nations that it would 
adhere to the resolution, but at present its minister 
was still in Madrid. 

(5) The Dominican Republic informed the United 
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Nations that it had not desided what to do about the 
resolution but assured the Secretary-General that he 
"would be the first to know."” 

(6) The one etate whish did net comply with ths 
recommendation of the General Assembly was Argentina. 

The Argentine government had simply acknowledged receipt 
ef the communication, but it was later revesled that it 
had not only refused to recall its ambassador from Madrid, 
but had even sent a new ambassedor, an action distinctly 
contrary to the United Nations resommendation. 

The resolution adopted by the General Aseembly elso 
hed excluded Pranco Spein from membership in the special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations, and these agencies 
were complying with the resolution sompletely. In July, 
1947, at the time of the Secretary-General's report, the 
Beonomics and Social Couneil had exeluded Franco Spein 
from participation in any of the commiasions of the Coun- 
eil. Por instance, the Social Commission had refused 
te consult with any agency maintaining relations with 
Spain, and the Economie and Social SDouneil approved this 
decision at its fourth meeting. * 

In line with the Generel Assembly resolution, the 


Beonomic end Soeial Couneil resoived that "international 





3 ipid., 3. 
“ Yearbook of the United Netions. 1947, 344. 


non- governmental orgenizetions, the policies of whish 
ars controlied by the Franco Government, esnnot be con- 
sidered for consultative status. *° The Counell conclud- 
ed that taternational non-governmental corganizatiors 
ehould bs eligibie for "consultetive status" if: 

(1) They had only individual representatives in 
Spain which were not organized into a legelly constituted 
*Spnarieh branch; " 

(2) There were such legally constituted branches in 
Spein, and if they hed a purely humanitarian character 
end their polisicsa were not controlled and determined by 
the Franec Government. © 

Tne question of France Spain also arose in conneetion 
with the trenafer to the United Nations of the powers ex- 
ersised by the League of Nationa under the agresments on 
narcotios. The feonomic and Social Counsil invited all 
non-members excapt Franco Spain to becone parties to the 
new protosol. 

Thus, the resuitsa of the resolution were better then 
had beea expested, with only argentina refusing to eom- 
ply with the recommendation of the General Assembly to 
reeall its diplomatie rapresentative from Madrid. Froe- 


Franeo El Salvador, en the cther hand, recalled its win~ 
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ister from Medrid efter having fought against the adop- 
tion of the resolution. Sven though the members of the 
United Kations who had not been in favor of ths resolu- 
tion still held the same views that they had expressed 
in the General Assembly, they complied with the terms 

of the resolution because they wished to support the 
United Wations and not becsuse they approved of tne reso- 
lution. (The resolution had recommended thet those men- 
bers whe had dipliomstic representatives in Madrid recall 
them. iIt requested nothing from thoss members who nad 
no ministers in Spain. In a sense, however, thess mem- 
bers were ¢omplying with the resolution. Certainly, 
they took no action to establish relations with the 
Franco Government. ) 

Three months later, in Hovember, 1947, the Spanish 
question was again brought up.in the General Assembly. 
The last paragraph of the General Assembly resolution 
adopted on December 12, 1946, had stated thet if within 
@ "reusoneable time" a new government in Spain had not 
been established seceptable to the United Nations, the 
8ecurity Counell would "consider the adequate messures 
to be taken to remedy the ‘situation. "7 Almost a year 
had passed, and still Pranco was supreme in Spain. The 


Security Council had failed to take “adequate measures" 





# See Chapter IV, page 64. 
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to remedy the situation in Spain, end so the question 
was brought up in the General Assembiy by Lange of Po- 
land. 

The Spanish question was referred te the First Com- 
mittee on Politicel Questions which discussed the mattar 
at ite 10Grd meeting on November 10, 1947. The first 
epeeker wes Arturo Despredei of the Dominican Hepublic 
who remindeda the committee thet his government head al- 
weys opposed the resclution because it constituted in- 
tervention in Spenish affeire. 

Lenge of Folend protested that Despradel had mis- 
interpreted the facts. He requested that the United 
Nations foilcw up the resolution calling for su recall 
of ministers from Epein by adopting economic sanctions 
egeinst the FPrenco regime end submitted a dreft resolu- 
tion which reed: 

The Genersl fesembly, ~ 

keaffirming again its resolution 39 (I) of December 

12, 1946, sconcerning relations of Member states of 

the United Netious with Spein, 

Feccmmsnds to the Security Council that it son- 

sider within a month the Spanish question and 

thet it teke adequate meesures in conformity with 

Article 41 of the Charter, in order to remedy the 


present situation eceording to the resolution of 
December 12, 1946.8 





8 United ns Officiel Records of the General Assem- 
bly, Records of the Pirst Committee, lst Part, Second Session, 


Rovember, 1947, Annex 20-A, No. A/CI/2659, 620. 





The Polish delegate, hoped that the adoption of the res- 
olution would lead to the applicstion of economic sanctions 
against Pranco Spain. Lange was supported in this view by 
Stolk of Venezuela end Maearyk of Czechoslovakia who also 
called for stronger measures to be taken by the General 
senauely: They declared thet they would vote for any 
measure which would lead to the establishment of "true 
liberty” in Spain. ? . | 

eae The opposition to Lange's resolution was led by the 
delegations of The Netherlands, Belgium, and Canada. Van 
Roijen of The Netherlands said that it would be useless 

to adopt resolutions which appeared on the surface to con- 
demn the Franco regime in Spein but which in reality were 
of "doubtful const itutionelity and which might strengthen 
the Franco regime."19 He said that the resolution of De- 
cember 12, 1946, had actually strengthened Pranso by rally- 
ing to him certain groups of Spaniards who objected to 

what they considered as foreign interference in the affairs 
of their country. 

Van Roijen was supported by Sir Zafrulleh Khan of Pak- 
istan who questioned the jurisdiction thet the United Ne- 
tions hed already assumed in its dealings with Pranco 
Spain. He thought that the imposition of sanctions as 
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ealled for in Article 41 of the Cherter might someday 
commit the United Nations to aggressive action by the 
majority vote of the General Assembly. This was another 
way of saying that the resolution of becember 128, 1946, 
anounted to direct intervention in the internal affairs 
ef e country in violation of the Charter. 

This same Line of reasoning was followad by the dale- 
gate from Feru who claimed that "the actions of a state, 
not the dinletics of a third perty," could provide the 
only grounds for justified astion by the United Nations. = 
Vyorjma Lakshmi Fandit of Incie declersd that e wider issue 
then the waifere of tra Spanish peopie and the slection of 
@ government satisfactory to the United Neticns was involv- 
ed. She pointed cut that the resolution of Doacember 12, 
1046, had been ineffestive ws fer se chenging the rogime 
in Speir was concerned and that it had imperiled the pres- 
tige of thre tt ited Wattons. + 

It was clesr ?rem the diacussiona that many of the 
members of the committes considered that the imposition 
of economic sanctions waa tco severe. However, some of 
the wenbera boliaved that some action should be taken on 
the Speniah uesation, so a joint reaolution was pre- 


sented by Belgium, The Netherlanda, and Luxembourg. The 
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resolution, Knewn es the Pendux resolution, declared 
that: 
The Generei acsembly, 
Tekes note of the Sesretary-General'ts enmnual fepert - 
dealing with the relations of members of the United 
Nations with Spain, ana notes the mersures taken by 
wirtue of resolution 39 (I) regarding such reletions 
adopted by ths General Assembly on Decembar 12, 1946; 
Regrets taac the recommendsution inviting e111 Members 
of the United Nations to recall their ambassadors 
and ministers plienipotentiary from Madrid immediately 
has not been fully applied; 
Bxpressee its confidence that the Security Council 
will exercise its responsibilities for the mainten- 
ance of international peace end security as soon as 
the Spanish qugg tion anell requirs the adoption of 
such measures. 
This resolution did not recommend any action on the Spanish 
question. It merely expressed the "hope" of the General 
Assembly that the Security Couneill would do its duty if 
the occasion should ever arise. It did not recommend 
that the Security Council tske action on the Spanish 
question even in the future, unless the Security Council 
deemed it necessary. 
The Benelux draft resolution was followed by e& resolution 
drawn up by the delegations of Mexico, Cube, Gustamala, Pan- 
ema, end Uruguay. It wae introduced by the Mexicen delegate 


who wanted the Generel Assembly to refrain from paseing any 
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measure atronger than the resolution of December 12, 1946. 
The resolution merely affirmed this declaration, and read: 

The General Assembly, 

Reaffirms its resolution 39(I) adopted on December 

12, 1946, concerning relations of Members of the 

United Nationa with Spain, and 

Expresses its confidence that the Security Council 

will exercise its responsibilities under the Char- 

ter should if consider thet the situation in Spain 

80 requires. 

The United States delegate, supporting the Latin-Amer- 
ican and Benelux resolutions, affirmed that the United 
States would oppose any proposal which might cause vio- 
lence, or impose undue hardship on the Spanish people, 
or which might give rise "to endless repercussions. "15 
The United States was supported by the Indian delegate, 
who also warned against any strong measures. 

Just the opposite view was held by the members of the 
Soviet bloc. Gromyko of the Soviet Union mede the strong- 
est speech yet heard on the Spanish question. He re- 
capitulated the whole history of the Spanish effair, 
stressing the part played by the United States and the 
United Kingdom. He directly accused the United States 
and the United Kingdom of protecting Franco in the United 
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Netions. He said, in part: 

The volume of trade between those countries and 

Spain had increased considerably. Spain had 

been granted large credits, especially by Argen- 

tina. British and American capital controlled 

a number of industries in Spain; no attempt was 

made to hide their economic relations: on the 

contrary the countries in question sought just- 

ification in the fact that it would be difficult 

for them $2 do without their business relations 

in Spain. 

It was evident from the debate that neither the 
Benelux nor the Latin-American resolution would receive 
the necessary two-thirds vote. A dangerous aplit in the 
compittee was averted when Cuba and France proposed the 
selection of a sub-committee to find a resolution ac- 
cepteble to a majority. The committee approved this 
proposal by twenty-three votes to seventeen, with eleven 
abstentions, and the chairman eppointed the delegates of 
Belgium, Cube, Mexico, Guatemala, India, Luxembourg, The 
Netherlends, Panama, Poland, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia to 
serve on the sub-committee. ~" 

The sub-committee, or drafting committee, did not take 
long to resch en agreement on a draft resolution. This 
resolution was presented on behalf of the sub-committee by 


the delegate from Cuba on November 12, 1947, and read as 
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follows: 

Whereas the Secretery-General in his annual report 

has informed the Generel Assembly of the steps taken 

by the Member stetes of the Organizetion in pursuance 

of its recommendation of December 1£, 1946; 

The General Assembly, 

Reaffirms its resolution 39(1) adopted on December 12, 

1946 concerning relations of Members of the United 

Netions_with Spain and, 

Expresses its confidence that the Security Council 

will exercise its responsibilities under the Charter 

asp soon as it considers that the situation so implies. 18 

After the resolution had been read to the committee, the 
Argentine delegate expressed his thenks "on behalf of the 
Spanish people® that the Polish resolution calling for the 
adoption of economic sanctions had been withdrawn. 29 Be- 
fore the resolution was put to a vote, the delegates made 
their customary speeches explaining how they would vote 
and without exception held the same views that they had 
before the drafting of the resolution. 

After the last of the explanatory speeches, the chair- 
man salled for a roll-call vote, paragraph vy peregraph, 
on the resolution proposed by the drafting committee. The 
entire resolution was adopted by the Political Committee 


with twenty-nine countries voting for, six against, and 
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twenty abstaining. 


Those countries voting for the resolution were: 


Belgium Iren 

Byelorussian Soviet Liberia 
Socialist Republic Luxembourg 

Chile Mexico 

China New Zealand 

Cube Norway 

Czechoslovakia Panama 

Denmark Poland 

EKeuador Sweden 

Ethiopia Union of Soviet 

France Socialist Republics 

Guatemala United Kingdom 

Haiti Uruguay 

Iceland Venezuela 

India Yugoslavia 


The six countries voting against the resolution were: 


Argentina El Salvador 
Costa Rica Paraguey 
Dominican Republic Peru 


Those countries abstaining were: 


Australia The Netherlands 
Bolivia Nicaragua 

Brazil ‘Pakistan 

Canada Philippine Republic 
Colombia Saudi Arabia 

Bygpt Syria 

Greece Turkey 

Honduras Union of South Africa 
Iraq United States 

Lebanon Yemen 


The significant result of the vote was noticed by 
Gromyko of the Soviet Union in expressing his regret that 
the United States, after voting for the resolution in 1946, 
refused to re-affirm it in 1947. Thus the United States 


was separating itself more and more from the Soviet policy 
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dedicated to deposing Franco in Spain. The Soviets accused 
the United States of protecting the American doller in 
Spain and of sacrificing its ideals of freedom to achieve 
this protection. A likelier reason was that world events 
were dividing these former allies, end the United States 


was reluctant to help the Soviet Union destroy a potentiel 


ally. Events in 1960 and 19651 seem to prove that the United 


States would like Franco Spain for its ally. (In 1950 the 
Republican leaders advised the inclusion of Spain in the 
Atlentic Pact; in March, 1951, Congress voted to include 
Spein in the Atlantic Pact; and in June, 1951, the Demo- 
crats recommended the inclusion of Spein in the Atlantic 
Pact. ) 

The Political Committee sent its report, with the res- 
olution reeffirming the December 12, 1946, resolution, to 
the General Assembly. The Assembly immediately piaced the 
Spanish question on ite agenda, and on November 17, 1947, 
the president called for the Kapporteur to present his re- 
port.“9 ‘he Rapporteur, Kaufman of Denmerk, read the res- 
olution propesed by the Political Committee. Since there 
had already been extensive debate on the matter in the 


committee, the number of speskers was limited. The major- 
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ity of the speeches made were similar to those de- 
livered in the Political Committee. 

Kislev, of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
accused the United States and the United Kingdom of 
failing to cooperate in removing the vestiges of 
Nazism from Europe. The deslsrations of the three great 
powers of the anti-Hitler coalition had indlested their 
intention of stamping out the remains of faseiem in the 
world, but according to Kislev, the reactionary forces 
of the world were delaying this purge by giving every 
possible support to the fascist regimes in Spain, Port- 
ugal, and Greece. The Spanish problem was closely link- 
ed to the German problem, and he claimed that the western 
zones of Germany had not been purged of Nazis. The Nazi 
party was recovering from the first shock of defeat, 
and: 

the monopolistic organizations which have sup- 

ported the Hitlerite regime and inspired its 

aggression have not only not been liquidated, 

but are even being supported by the United 

States and tne United Kingdom authorities. A 

number of Nazis csn still be found in respon- 

sible economic and administretive posts. Ve 

know from the Press that German reaction, with 

the support of reactionary forces in Great 

Britain and the Unj¥ed States is trying to 

gether its forces. 


He meinteined thet this policy of the western powers in 
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Germeny hed had its effect in Spain, and that the United 
States and dreat Britein were actually protecting Franso. 
Kislev concluded his speech with a plese to the Assembly 
to strengthen its action by adopting economic sanctions 
against Franco. 

Neither the United Stetes nor the United Kingdom del- 
egates replied to Kislev's accusations, and the president 
of the Assembly was able to call for ae vote, paragraph 
by peragraph. YWhen the vote was completed, it showed 
thet the second peregraph, the important section which 
reaffirmed the resolution selling for a reeall of dip- 
lomatic representatives, had failed to pass. The first 
paragraph, which merely acknowledged the Secretary-Gen- 
eral's report, was not even voted on. The third para- 
graph, which expressed the confidence of the General 
Assembly in the Security Council, was easily adopted. 
Those countries which hed refused to vote for the res- 


olution included: °* 


Argentina Honduras 

Austrelia The Netherlands 
Brazil Nicaragua 

Genada Peru 

Costa Rica Philippine Republic 
Dominican Republics Turkey 

Bl Salvador Union of South Africe 
Greece United States 


of Americe 
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Despite this defeat, the Polish delegate still con- 
giderad that the recommendation of Desamber 12, 1946, was 
in force, and he was supported by as number of other 
delegates. This caused the representstive from 4rgentina 
to: 

point out that events heave shewn that hers it is 

not a matter of promoting international peace and 

security but simply a matter of politics, other- 

wise how could it happen that when this Assembly 

refuses to re-affirm the resolution adapted iast 

year with respect to the Charter, there are still 
representatives who consider that that resoiution 
still stands. 

The resolution of December, 1946 wae gradually 
losing its effectiveness. It nad received the accept- 
ance of ail but one of the fifty-five nations in Dece 
ember, 1946. Now the United Netione, one year ister, 
refused to re-affirm it. However this refusal wes 
nothing more than a morel repudietion of the resciution, 
and the resolution was still binding (if a recommendation 
cen be considered as binding). Even the countriss that 
hed voted ageinst the re-effirmetion did not send am- 
bassedorse to Macrid (with the exception of £1 Salvador). 
There was no time limit in the resolution, nor was there 
eny stipulation that it rad to be re-affirmed. The 
Polish delegate was probably correct in his contention 
thet it was etill in foree. But the foree of the re- 


solution was lessened considerably, and since the re- 
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solution in the first piace nad been only & recommende- 
tion, it now seemed likely thst some neticas would no 
longer follow it. 

The United States voted for the resolutien us # whole 
after the section which would have re-affirmed the Decem- 
ber 12 resolution had been rejected. But it was evident 
thet the spiit between tine Aliies and the Soviet Union 
hed made the United States wary of voting for any mess- 
urea against Franco, and it was becoming bolder in its 
efforts to protect this potential ally. Whether the 
forces of reaction were gathering their strength, ss 
the Soviet Union claimed, or whether a number of other 
countries shared the United States view that the Soviet 
Union was fast becoming a worse menuce than Franco, the 
number of countries opposing the adoption of harsh meas- 
ures e@gainst Franco was increasing. Would the members 

of the United Nations comply with the resolution of De- 
camber 12, 1946 after the General Assembly had refused 
to re-affirm it? 


Chapter VI. Pranco gets e Pardon 


In November, 1947, the United Nations failed to re- 
effirm the December 12, 1946, resolution recommending a 
“preak” in diplomatic relations with Prenco Spsin. The 
failure to re-sffirm the resolution wes taken by some of 
the members te mean a revocation of it, and £1 Salvador 
accredited a minister to Madrid. 

Az ea result, a situsetiocn was created which put some 
ef the member netions which had act sent diplomatic repe 
resentatives to Spain in a disedvantageous recsition, since 
they had no representatives in Medrid to look after their 
interests. There were two main points of view on how to 
remedy the situation. One faction, led by the Sovicst 
Unien, wanted to adopt 42 resolution strons enough to leave 
no doubt in the minds of the member stetes of the United 
Nations es to what course they should pursue in regards to 
‘Speine The other group, led by the United States, wanted 
&® resolution passed by the United Nations which would al- 
low the members themselves decide what relations they 
should have with the Franco regime. 

Both sides, as a result of this situation, wanted the 
Spenish question to be re-introduced in the General Assen- 
bly. It was re-introduced at the 140th Plenary Meeting, 
on September 24, 1948, by the Polish delegate, Lange, who 
asked the Assembly to remedy the situation in Spain by 
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adopting a resolution strong enough to bring about the 
collapse of the Franco regime. The General Assembly re- 
ferred the matter to the First Committee on Political and 
Security Questions, along with all the previous resolutions 
adopted by the United Nations on the Spanish question. 
Because of a full agenda, the committee did not take 
up the question until its 266th meeting on May 4, 1949. 
Julnisy Katz-Suchy of Poland introduced the problem by 
reminding the members of the history of the Spanish ques- 
tion in the United Nations and reviewing the December 12, 
1946, resolution recommending a recall of ambassadors and 
‘Binisters from Madrid. He recapitulated the record of the 
Franco regime and claimed that the United States and the 
United Kingdom wanted Spain admitted to the United Nations. 
The United States economic ascendency in Spain and the 
“military missions of the United States in Spain were cited 
by the Polish delegate as examples of the attempt made by 
the United States to sustain the Frenco regime. He quaqted 
several American newspeper articles which stated that the 
United States should settle the Spanish question to its 
advantage. The Washington Sunday Star, he said, stated 
that the enemy was not Franco Spain but the U.S.S5S.R., and 
that the latter shoula not be permitted to stop the United 
States from settling the Spanish question to its own ade 
vantage, and not as the Soviet Union dictated in the United 


Nations. | ie 4 Poh ei ots 

Katz-Suchy maintained that the United States was doing 
everything in its power to have the December 12, 1946, res- 
Clution revoked, : and he pointed out that the United fitates 
had re-established normal finaneial relations with Franco 
by unfreezing $69,000,000 worth of Spanish assets in the 
United States... He claimed that the attitude of the went- 
ern democracies was helping to keep Franco in power, and 
he pleaded with the committee to follow its own conscience 
and not the dictates of the United States. There were two 
questions to answer, he said. (1) Head any of the basic 
features of the France regime disappeared? (2) Why had 
the- United Nations failed to help the Spanish people set 
up a democretic ‘government ‘and become eligible for member- 
ship? He steted that the answer to both questions was that 
the United Nations had been too week in its dealings with 
Spain, end he asked the Committee to adopt a resolution 
which would plase the United Nations on the side of democ- 
racy and not fascism. 

Jaoco Cerlos Munniz of Brazil, arguing thet the Decen- 
ber 12 resolution cajling for a "break" in diplomatic re- 
lations hed not been re-affirmed in 1947, said that some 








1 “United ¢ Nations Qkficial . see s of the General Assem- 
bly, Records of thm Firet Commitibea, May 4, 1949, 2. 
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ef the members had taken this ection to mean a revocation 
of the resolution. He submitted a draft resolution on the 
behalf of Bolivia, Colombia, Peru, and his own country 
which he hoped would remedpg the situation. The resclue- 
tion read ss follows: 

The General Assembly, 


Considering that, during its second session in 
1947, a proposal intended to confirm the reso- 
lution of December 12, 1946, on the politicsl 
regime in power in Spain failed to obtain the 
approvel of two-thirds of the votes sast; 


Considering that certain governments have in- 
terpreted the negative vote of 1947 as virt- 
ually revoking the clause in the previous reso- 
lution which recommended the withdrawal of heads 
ef mission with the rank of ambassador or minis- 
ter plenipotentiary accredited to the Spanish 
Government; 


Considering thet, in view of the doubt regard- 
ing the validity of this interpretation, other 
governments have continued to refrain from 
accrediting heads of mission to Medrid, there- 
by creating inequality to their disadvantage; 


Considering that such confusion may diminish 

the prestige of the United Netions whieh all 

Members of the Organization heve e particular 
interest in preserving; 


Gonsidering that in any event the 1946 reso- 
lution doee not prescribe the breaking of 
political and economic relations with the 
Spanish Government whieh have been the sub- 
ject of bilateral agreements, sre between the 
governments of several Member States and the 
Madrid Government; 


Considering that in the negotiation of such 
egreements, governments which have complied 
with the recommendation of December 12, 1946, 
are placed in a'‘position of inequality which 
works to the disadvantage of economically 
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weaker governments; 
DECIDES, ,without prejudice to the declarations 
contained in the resolution of December 12, 1946, 
-. te lesve: Member states full freedom of ection as 
regerds their diplomatic relations with Spain. ® 
Munniz was supported in his contentions by the asics 
gate from Peru, Belaunde, who also based his argument on 
the principle of non- intervention. But after contending 
that the December 12, 1946, resolution had been a failure, 
Belaunde was assailed by the Polish Setegstes who replied: 
for the first ‘ine in the iiacsey of the United 
Nations, a plea for fasciam, murder and' terror 
has been heard. A Government which has the-death 
of thousands on its conscience has been praised 
by the representative from Peru, who had not taken 
any pert in the war in which Franco Spain had - 
contributed to the sufferings of Burope. © 
Belaunde protested against the accusation which the Polish 
delegste had made. In no way, he asserted, had Peru approv- 
ed of ‘the Franco regime, but he asked: 
could it not be retorted that millions of persons 
have also perished as vicims of injustice in other 
parts of the world?4 . 
' Phe debate. was waxing hot and heavy between these two 
ee tesersene when the meer Tne: adjourned, and by the time the 
committee reconvened on Way 5, 1949, tempers had somewhat 


cooled. The first speaker at this meeting was Arbelaez of 
hay! sho tas 


2 Ipid., 649. 
3 Ibig., 177. 
4, Ibid., 178. 
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of Colombia who pleaded for the edoption of the join res- 
olution allowing the members freedom of action es far as 
Spain was concerned on the grounds thet the December 12, 
1946, resolution constituted intervention in the domestic 
effairs of Spein.© 

He was followed by the Polish delegate who announced 
that he was going to introduce his own resolution because 
the joint resolution introduced by Brazil was much too 
weak. Lange claimed that his resolution would lead to 
the overthrow of the Mussolini-Hitler-imposed government 
in Speim. He alieged that the joint resolution introduced 
by Brazil at long last brought out into the open the long 
hidden desire to admit Franco Spein to the United Nations. © 
Also, he expressed hope that the General Assembly vould 
eadopt the Polish resolution which stated that: 

The General Assembly; 

Recommends that «©11 members of the United Nations 

should as a first step cease to export to Spain 

arms and amunition as well as all warlike and 

strategic material; 

Recommends that e11 members of the United Nations 

should refrain from entering into any agreements 

or treatigs with Franco Spain both formally and 

de facto. 


Gromyko of the Soviet Union who spoke in favor of the 





5 ipid., 547. 
6 Ibid., 548. 
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Polish resolution, recalled thet the problem of relations 
with Frenco Spain had been under discussion sinss the 
orgenizeation hed been founded. He reviewed the history 
ef the Spanish question and stated that it was owing to 
the efforts of the United States and the United Kingdom 
thet the Assembly's resolution had not been implemented 
and that these two countries had only supperted the 1946 
resolution to satisfy publie opinion. He claimed that the 
real attitude of these two governments now was quite dif] 
ferent and that the United States support ef the Franco 
Government was taking the form of political, esonomic, and 
financial aide He recounted his version of United States- 
Spanish financial relations after the war and accused the 
United States of supporting Franco by sending raw materials 
to Spain. 8 

Gromyko, in accusing the United States of bolstering 
its trade relations with Spain, also esserted that it was 
a purpose of the United States government to utilize Spain 
as a military base "in the war that is being hatched against 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republices."9 Gromyko further 
Claimed that the policy of governing cireles in the United 
States and the United Kingdom waa to support the Spanish 


government and to ‘encourage the fascist clique in Spain 





S tpide, 197. 
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and Germany which already were: asking for edmission te 
the "western, Buropean union” (North Atlantic Pact). The 
Soviet delegste beliaved thet it was the‘ Assembly's re- 
spensibility "to seek: ways and means to re-establish de- 
moeracy .in Spain so that the Spanish people might’ event- 
ually find a worthy place in:the United Natione;"1° (This 
was a departure from Soviet policy of the summer of 1946 
when the Soviet Union believed that such was the responsi- 
bility of the Security Couneil. ) 

fhe other members of the Soviet bloe followed the same 
line of argument, claiming that the Franco’ reyime was being 
protested by the Anglo-American countries. Hoffmeister of 
Gzechoslovekia, Kislev of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, Tarasenko of the Ukreinian Soviet Soalalist Re- 
public, and Katz-Suechy of Poland all claimed that the United 
States was plotting a war against the Soviet Union and that 
the United States’ had sconeluded military and economic agree- 
ments with Spain as a pert of this plot. But while they 
presented no proof of these contentions, they urged the 
United Netions to do something about the Franco regime in 
spite of the United States. 11 

The Polish resolution wee elso supported by Prance and 


Mexico, tut their arguments differed from those of the 





f 
79 Zpig., 202. 
11 Tpide, 238. 


Soviet Union. They were more prone to anti-Franco 
preesure in their home countries than most of the mem- 
bers. Mexico wes sensitive to public opinion, because 
Mexico City was the mesting piace cf and a haven for 
the exiled Spanish Communist Party and the Republicen 
government. France was influenced by the strong, po- 
Llitically powerful labor unions in France which were 
constantly pressing upon the government the necessity 
of opposing the Franco regime. 

The opposition to the Polish rerolution was headed 
by the United Stetes and the United Kingdom delegates. 
This opposition group believed thst complete freedom of 
ection for the member states on the question of diplo- 
matic reletions with Spain wes of prime importance if 
the prestige of the United Nstions were to be saved. 
This group included Bolivie, Argentina, Ecuador, India, 
The Netherlands, LCominican Republic, China, Peru, Ccolom- 
bia, Bygpt, El Salvador, and Siam. 1” The delegstes of 
these estates still based their opposition on the grounds 
that the resclution of December 12 recommending a recall 
of ministors from Spein hed been a failure and that it 
violated the established principles of non-intervention 
contained in the Cherter. Ray Atherton of the United 
States denied Soviet charges that the United States had 
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concluded military agreements with Spain, but he did 


not deny that dismantled equipment of German factories 


was being shipped to Spain. 2% 


When Atherton had finished, the last speaker, Cas- 
tro of El Salvador, summed up the arguments against the 
Polish resolution, stating that he was opposed to the 
resolution because: 


(1) The consequences of the proposal would be 
especially prejudicial to the Spanish people; 


(2) The proposal might encourage the Spanish 
people to over throw their government, thus 
causing more bloodshed in Spain; 


(3) As there was no evidence of foreign inter- 
vention in Spain at that time the Spanish 
people were in a position to express their 
desires es they had when they overthrew the 
Monerchy and established the Republic; 


(4) The collective pressure of the United Nations 
to bring ebout a change of government in Spain 
would constitute an intervention in the domes- 
tic affairs of a country, in violation of Art- 
icle 2, paragraph 7 of the Charter; 


(&5) The Polish proposal attempted to confirm reso- 
lution 39(15 of 1946, which envisaged the 
application of coercive measures, would lead 
the General Assembly to gproech on the powers 
of the Security Council. +4 

Castro was the last of the speakers, and the chair- 
man was able to bring the two proposals, the Polish and 
the joint Latin-American, to a vote. The Latin-Ameri- 


can proposal was voted on first, and adopted by a vote 
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of twenty-five to sixteen, with sixteen abstentions. 


Those states voting for the proposal were: 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Colombia 
Dominican Republic 
Eeusdor 

Bl Salvador 
Bygpt 
Greece 
Honduras 
Iraq 
Lebanon 
Liberia 


Those states voting against 


Australia 


Byelorussian Soviet Social- 


ist Republic 
Costa Rica 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Mexico 
New Zealand 
Norway 


Those stetes abstaining were: 


Afghanistan 
Belgium 
Burma 
Canada 
Chile 

China 
Prance 


16 


Niceragua 

Pakistan 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippine Republic 
Seudi Arabia 

Siam 

Syria 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 
Venezuela 

Yemen 


the resolution wepecn? 


Panama 

Poland 

Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic 

Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics 

Uruguey 

Yugoslavia 


17 


Haiti 

Icelgnd 
Luxembourg 

The Netherlands 
Sweden 

United Kingdom 
United States 


After the Latin-American resolution had been adopted, the 


committee rejected the Polish resolution, thirty-one to 
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17 
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eleven, with sixteen abstentions. Those countries vot- 
8 
ing for the resolution wenec 


Byelorussian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic 


Czechoslovakia 
France 
Guatemala 
Mexico 
Poland 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 

Republis 
Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics 
Yugoslavia 

; 19 

Those states voting against the resolution were: 
Argentina . Liberia 
Bolivia Luxembourg 
Brazil Netherlands 
Canada ; Nicaragua 
Colombia Norway 
Denmark , Pakistan 
Dominican Republic Paraguay . 
Bouador Peru 
Bl Salvador Sweden 
Bygpt Syria 
Greece Turkey 
Honduras . Union of South Africa 
Iceland United Kingdom 
Iraq United States 
Lebanon 


Those states abstaining were” 





Afghanistan Cuba 
Australia Behkiopia 
Burma Haiti 
Chile India 
Coste Rica ..__ Iran 

18 tpid., 241. 

20 
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New Zealand eae Siam 
Philippine Results Uruguay 
Saudi Arabia ee: Venezuela 


From the First Committee, the Latin-American resolu- 
tion was presented to the Assembly on Mey 11, 1949. The 
questiecn wes not opened for discussion at that time, but 
the raepporteur,Selim Saiper of Turkey, read the resolu- 
Stone oR May 18, 1949, the Assembly discussed the reso- 
lution, and the detegates in the Assembly cxirecned the 
seme views on the Latin-American proposal as they had in 
the Political Committee. When the measure came up for a 
vote, the states grouped themselves as they had in the 
committee, with twenty-six voting for the resolution, 
fifteen against, and sixteen absteining. This vote had 
been enough to pass the resolution in the Political Com- 
mittee where only 8 simple majority vote was needed but 
the resolution was defeated in the Assembly, because it 
did not receive the votes of at least two-thirds of the 
members (abstentions ere counted as negative votes). Nev- 
ertheless, the fact that it received the votes of the ma- 
jority of the members of the United Netions was interpret- 
ed by many delegations to mean a revocation of the Decenm- 
ber 12, 1946 resolution. =+ 

Many members thought that this would be the end of 
the Spanish question, but it was not. On Tuesday, Septem- 
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ber 19, 1950, the qusstion of relations of member 
states of the United Nations with Spain was placed on 
the Supplementary List of Items for the Agende of the 
Fifth Session. =~ It was placed on this list at the re- 
quest of the delegete of the Dominican Republic who 
claimed that new evidence showed that the members of the 
United Nations should have complete freedom of action 
in regard to diplomatic relations with Spain. This meant 
that the question would come up for discussion before the 
Ad Hoe Political Committee. This committee placed the 
question on its agenda on October 28, 1950, and it was 
Giscussed at six meetings. The arguments for a change 
in the December 12, 1946, resolution were the same as 
they had always been. They were best expressed by Secre- 
tary Acheson who claimed that the withdrawal of smbasse- 
dors from Spain as a means of political pressure was a 
departure from established principle. He stated that it 
was traditional practice, once a stete was formally recogn- 
ized, to exchange ambassadors without political signifi- 
cance. Said Acheson: 
At the Ninth International Conference of American 
States in Bogota, this principle was incorporated 
in Resolution S56 which states in part that "the 
establishment or maintenanse of diplomatic rela- 
tions with a government does not imply any judge- 


ment upon the domestic policy of that government." 
However, the withdrawal of ambassadors from Spain 





ae "Supplementary Agenda of the Fifth Session", 
Journal of the United Nations, September 19, 1950, 4. 
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Gisregarded this princlple. By attaching morai 
significance to the refusal to maintain full dip- 
lomatic relations with Spain, this action has also 
implied moral significance to the maintenance of 

full diplomatic relations to confusion in public 

opinion both here and abroad. Public bewilderment 

has been increased over the inconsistency of ac- 
crediting ambassadors to such countries as those 

in Eastern Europe whose regimes we do not condone, 

while at the same game refusing to appoint an am- 

bassador to Spain. 

Other delegations were of the seme opinion. To accon- 
plish their goal (a change in the December 12, 1946, reso- 
lution) Bolivia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, £1 
Salvador, Honduras, Niceragua, the Philippine Republic, 
and Peru submitted a draft resolution. 

The Soviet bloc celegates opposed this resolution 
for the same reasons they had opposed the joint Latin- 
American resolution of 1949, again accusing the United 
States of protecting Pranco and even of concluding mili- 
tary agreements with Spain. This time the United States 
delegation vigorously denied all Eoviet charges. Fabregat 
of Uruguay also disagreed with Acheson. He announced 
that he would not support the resolution, because if it 
were passed by the General Assembly, Franeco would sount 


"this approval as one of his greatest victories."=4 





25 wunited States Policy toward Spain" Department 
of State, Press Releese, January 19, 1950, No. 54, 3. 


24 United Nations Official Records of the generat 
Assembly, Summary records of the Ad Hoc Political Commit- 
tee, October 28, 1950, 3. 
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A number of countries that gave their support to the 
resolution (which was only one paragraph long, allowing 
members of the United Nations full freedom of action in 
regards to Spain) took issue with the former United Na- 
tions action on the grounds that it had constituted an 
intervention in the internal affairs of a country. This 
new resolution would rectify that mistake. ~° 

The resolution was put to a vote on November 1, 1950, 
and the Ad Hos Political Committee adopted the resolution 
by roll call, thirty-seven to ten, with only the members 
ef the Russian bloc and Uruguay, Ghile, Mexico, and France 
voting against the resolution. “© The resolution and the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee's report were then read to 
the General Assembly on November 4, 1950, by rapporteur 
of the Ad Hoc Committee. Rule sixty-seven of the General 
Assembly allows the president to put to a vote the ques- 
tion "whether the General Assembly considers discussion 
of the report to be necessary." The president followed 
this rule, and the Assembly decided that the report and 
the resolution of the Ad Hoc Political Committee on the 
Spanish question were not to be discussed, by thirty- 
three voted to five, with fifteen abstentions. 


26 
Ibid. 9 1-8. 
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The resolution proposed by the Committee was then put 
to a vote and adopted thirty-eight to ten, with twelve 
abstentions. 

Thus, the end came rather quietly, and when the Spen- 
ish question appeared in the General Assembly for the last 
time, the Assembly did not even feel that it was necessary 
to discuss the recommendations of the Political Committee 
as it head done so often before. The working part of the 
1946 resolution, or as it was officislly known resolution 
39(I), which in essence recommended that the members re- 


call their ministers and ambessadors from Madrid, was re- 


voked. 
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Summation and Conclusion 


Every great war leaves many probiems in its wake, 
both to the victor and to the-vanquished. World War 
II was no exception, and the Spanish question was one 
of the most important. It can be Selled’ a. probien left 
by the war, because before Hitler invaded Poland, there 
wes little evidence of any concern expressed by the gov- 
ernments of the United States or the United Kingdom 
whether Franco ruled Spain or not. The United Kingdom, 
along with France, previously had destroyed all attempts 
by the Spanish Republican government to solicit aid from 
the League of Nations during the Spanish Civil War. Brit- 
ish ships of the International Naval Patrol, perhaps as 
the Republican government claimed, had been blinded by 
the "dense fog of their own stacks" and allowed Mussolini 
to apply his own interpretation of the Leagues "Withdraew- 
al Plan," an interpretation which had involved the gather- 
ing of the Italian sick from Franco's armies, marching 
them past the League of Nations "counters," shipping them 
to Naples, and then shipping fresh troops back overseas 
to Spanish battlefields. (In 1938 Italy had 110,000 men 
in Spain, according to the League of Nations “counters” 
between 30,000 and 40,000 Italians "most of cian sickly" 
hed withdrawn, yet in 1939 after the fall of Medrid, there 
were still over 100;000 Italians in Spain.) 

The United State: government, undaunted by public opin- 
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ion, a8 expressed in resolutions of labor unions, church 
councils and liberal associsetions, had contributed to 

the Franco cause by refusing to recognize either side as 
@ belligerent and by proclaiming the "Neutrality Act" of 
1937 which worked to the advantage of the rebel govern- 
ment. This neutrality act had allowed either side to 
operate on a "cash and carry" basis, and as Franco con- 
trolled most of the ports of entry the Republican govern- 
ment largely had been cut off from American supplies. 

Soviet Russia which, for its own purposes and not 
from any altrusitic motivation and apparently to thwart 
German and Italian ambition in Spain, had given its sup- 
port to the Popular Front government, a government which 
at the start of the war had not one Communist cabinet 
member but which was decidedly under the Communist banner 
at the end of the war. (Soviet Russia had stipulated 
that all quartermaster corps and all logistic corps had 
to be under the orders of a communist party member, or 
no more aid would be shipped from the Soviet Union. There- 
fore, the communists were able completely to sontrol the 
Republican government in Spain. ) 

However, Russian aid had come too late and had been 
insignificant compared to the men and materials sent by 
Germany and Italy. Franco thus owed a debt to Hitler 
for his victory in the Civil War, and Hitler tried to 
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build this debt into a wartime alliance. From the ma- 
terial submitted by the member states and the investigat- 
ing committees of the United Nations, there can be little 
doubt that Hitler succeeded in creating this alliance. 
{Franco admitted that Spain was a member of the Axis, and 
Spain had concluded several agreements with Germany that 
seemed to put Franco on the Axis side. )+ There is a 
great deal of evidence to support the contention that 
Franco was en active member of the conspiracy to wage 
wear ageinst the group of countries now known as the Unit- 
ed Nations. (For instance Franco had seized Tangier in 
1940 in violation of international statute and had en- 
gaged with Germany in planning and training for the joint 
conquest of Gibralter. )* According to the sub-committee 
of the Security Council, which quoted from telegrams of 
Franco to Hitler, it was part of the plot that Spain 
should enter the war at the most opportune time.” 

The group of nations, now Known as the United Na- 


tions, alternately has built up and destroyed a strong 





1 : 
United Nationa Official Records of the Security 
Council, Report of £the Special Sub-Committee on @ Span- 
ish Question, 4. (quoted from a report submitted to the 
sub-committee from the United States Intelligence Service). 


2 Ibid., 1-30. (quoted from captured German war docu- 
ments submitted by the Allies). 
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case against the Franco regime. This case created by 
the United Nations contained sections which were very 
atrong legally and sections which seemed to have no 
substantiation whatsoever in international law. 

The Spanish question was one of the first questions 
to be considered by the United Netions. The Panama reso- 
lution, recommending that the members of the United Na- 
tions use the Potsdam declaration as a guide for their 
future diplomatic relations with Spain was perfectly 
compatible with the provisions of the Charter, for it 
merely excluded Franco Spain from admission to the Unit- 
ed Nations. The United Nations can exclude any nation 
whieh does not, in its judgement, possess the necessary 
qualifications for membership. 

The adoption of the Panama resolution proved that the 
western Allies and the Soviet Union were still on fairly 
good terms in 1945 and that they were in perfect accord 
about one thing in 1945: that Franco Spain should not be- 
come a member of the United Nations. Soviet Russia, how- 
ever, wanted to do more than merely denounce the Spanish 
government. But, as the Spanish Embassy claimed, "along 
came Anglo-American caution," and the issue was postponec. * 


Because the Allies were efraid of precipitating another 





4 "Wheels Within Wheels", Diplomatic Information 
Office of Spain, Spanish Embassy, 1948, 15. 
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civil war in Spain, they contented themselves with a 
verbal condemnation of the Franco regime. 

In the summer of 1946, the Spanish question was in- 
troduced in the Security Couneil by ae member of the Soviet 
bloc. Oscar Lange of Poland requested the Security Coun- 
cil to examine the situation in Spain under the authority 
of Article 2, paragraph 6, of the Charter of the United 
Nations which provides that the United Nations shall in- 
sure that states not members of the United Nations shall 
act in accordance with the principles of the organization. 
It is not clear what the legal position of this section 
of the Charter is under the principles of international 
law. One line of reasoning seems to establish that this 
paragraph of the Charter does not conform to the estab- 
lished principles of international law, because the Char- 
ter, in reality a multi-lateral treaty, binds, like other 
treaties, the signatory parties. 

The Security Council did not question the jurisdic- 
tion of the United Nations under the interpretation of 
Article 2. But it did express a doubt as to whether the 
United Nations had 4 legal right to pass a resolution 
calling for measures similar to those asked for in the 
Polish resolution. Some delegates believed that United 
Nations action on the situation in Spain would consti- 


tute intervention in a matter essentially domestic, and 
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the Charter forbids aetion by the United Nations on any 
subject within the jurisdiction of an individual state. 
(It is the opinion of this writer that the basic failure 
of the United Nations to correct the situation in Spain 
is to be found in this article. The makers of the Char- 
ter, in over a hundred articles, gave the new organiza- 
tion defined powers and then took them sll sway with this 
single paragraph. ) 

In the case of the Polish resolution, jurisdiction 
was sought under the authority of Articles 34 and 36 
which allow the Security Council to deal with any situa- 
tion threatening international security. The Special 
Sub-Committee appointed by the Security Council to ex- 
amine the Spanish situation found that the situation in 
Spain was “a situation the continuance of which might 
threaten the maintenance of international peace." There- 
fore, the sub-committee decided that the Security Coun- 
C11 sould claim some jurisdiction over the Spanish ques- 
tion. However, the sub-committee held that the measures 
called for in the Polish resolution under the authority 
ef Articles 40 and 41 would not be legal, since the Franco 
regime at the moment of proposed action was not a threat 
to international peace. The sub-committee, therefore, 
proposed that the Security Council refer the question to 
the Generel Assembly, along with the report of the sub- 
committee. It was believed by the majority of the members 
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ef ‘the Security Council that since the sub-committee 
proposal recommended the reeall cf the heads of the 
diplomatic missions in Madrid, all of the members of the 
United Nations should have a chance to exprese their opin- 
fon of the proposed action. 

The Polish resolution was emended and revised by the 
Security Council until aimost nothing remained of the o- 
riginal proposal. As a result, the only twe countries 
that did not vote for the resolution were Poland and the 
Soviet Union, and the measure was not adopted. These two. 
countries, Poland and the Soviet Union, were afraid that 
the General Assembly in acting on the question would gain 
in prestige and power to the detriment of the Security 
Council. The Soviet Union wanted the Security Council 
to make every important decision, because it was possible 
to sontrol the decisions of the Security Couneil through 
the use of the veto. The Soviet Union was not afraid 
that the General Assembly would pass a resolution favor- 
able ‘to the Franco regime, but that in passing such a 
resolution a precedent would be set which at some later 
time might work to the disadvantage of Soviet interests. 

However, the Polish delegation later introduced the 
very measure which enabled the Security Council to delete 
the question from the list of matters it had under obser- 


vation, thus meking it possibls for the General Assembly 
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to place the Spanish question on its agenda. The Soviet 
Union had decided that the Security Council would never 
settle the Spenish question to Soviet setisfaction. Ap- 
parentiy the Soviet Union hoped thet the possible loss 
of power by the Security Counell would be more than com- 
pensated for by United Nations action in the General 
Assembly leading to the fall of the Franco regime. 

The polish delegation led the attack on Franco Spain 
in the Political Committee of the General Assembly, to 
whish it was referred by the Assembly. Poland was :a mem- 
ber of the special sub-committee which drafted the well- 
known resolution S9(I) of December 12, 1946. This reso- 
lution recommended that the members of the United Nations 
recell from Madrid their acoredited ambassadors and minis- 
ters. It also recommended that Franco Spain be excluded 
from membership in all the specialized agencies set up 
py the United Nations. 

When some of the delegations referred to resolution 
39(I)}, they cowmonly interpreted it as calling for a 
break in diplomatic relations with Spain. This was a 
false assumption. In recommending that the heads of the 
diplometic missions to Spain be recalled, the resolution 
in no way disrupted the fiow of business between the Span- 
ish government and the various embassies. The "McMahon 


affair" was proof of this contention. It was conducted 
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in its entirety, without the presence of an American 
embessedor, by a chargé d'affaires.® 

This eenslution: 39(I); was followed completely by... 
the specialized agencies of: the United Nations. But it 
is possible that the exclusion of Franco Spain from such 
agencies as the International Civil Aviation Organization 
and the World Health Organization placed undue herdship 
on the Spanish people and did no material harm to the Franco 
regime. It was argued that the resolution as a whole enabled 
Franco to unite the Spanish people behind hin. Franco was 
able, apparently, to convinde many Spaniards who had preve- 
iously been opposed to him that Resolution S59(I) reeommend- 
ed intervention in the internal affairs of Spain. 


The weakness of the resolution, then, wes that it did 





5S the Spanish government withdrew press credentials 

from Dr. Francis MeMahon, a sorrespondent in GSpein for the 

Ww <ork st. The Spanish foreign minister wrote a note 
os 4, 1947) stating thet the only reason Dr. McMahon 
had been permitted to enter Spain in the first place was 
because the American Bmbassy had intervened in his favor. 
He also claimed that during the six months Dr. McMahon had 
been in Spain he Bad enjoyed full and complete freedom to 
circulate throughout Spanish territory and to send in his 
articles without hindrance. Mre Phillip Bonsal, the United 
States chargé d'affaires in Madrid, answered the letter on 
April 28, 1947, and expressed his regret that the Spanish 
government had acted the way it had. He also stated that 
this aetion by the Spenish government constituted a revo- 
cation of the poltey of granting to foreign correspondents 
freedom from control and censorship. The Spanish govern- 
ment reconsidered its action, and fuller freedom was grant- 
ed to correspondents: in Spain. 


States Department of State Press Release No. 372 of 
2 $ r Mey 25 1 47, —-4e 
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not go far enough. The members of the United Nations 
(exeept the Soviet bloc) hesitated to take more drastic 
action for fear of bringing to the Spenish people the hard- 
ships of enother civil ware Also, apparently,. the fear of 
the western Allies that a change in the Spanish government 
would give the communists a shanse to seize power in Spain 
caused them to support the Franco regime. A western world, 
perhaps soon to be at war with the Soviet Union could not 
afford to have the strategic Iberian Peninsula in unsympe- 
thetic hands.5 again (as during the Spanish civil war) the 
two governments were opposed to harsh action. They pree# 
ferred to pursue a gentler course with Prance, to try to 
persusde him to adopt demogratic methods and institutions 
as would enable Spain eventually to become e« member of the 
United Nations. 

Despite the opposition of some of the members of the 
United Nations to the resolution 39(I) recommending a re- 
e6all of ambassadors from Madrid, once the resolution had 
been adopted, the United Nations did comply with the res- 
olution with the exception of Argéntina.” Nevertheless, 





6 churehill has pointed out that whoever controls Spain 
controls the Straits as the importance of Gibraltar and all 
"pinpoint® bases was decreased with the easy fall of Sing- 
aporse. The strength today is in depth, and if Europe were 
overrun, the Pyrenees would be the last barrier. 


T at least no nation (exeept Argentina) accredited a 
new ambassador to Spain. 
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more and more of the nembera opposed the reealling of 
their ambeasedorse and ministers. World events were cuus- 
ing the amaller states to ewing into the veatern orbit. 
Beall atetes traditionsily oscillate from ons side to the 
other in an internationel organiszetion where no neutral- 
ity is possible on ea vote taken on an luportent meesure. 
Yuring thie “emergenoy," the amall powers, noting the 
worsening of reletions between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, shose the United Etates, probably as the 
lesser of two evils. (In 1950, efter the atteck on south 
Korea, ten of the small powers changed their opinions on 
the Spenish question to conform to the view held by the 
United States. ) 

Ase @ result of the growing opposition te the recall 
resolution, when the sponsors of the reeclution attempted 
to heave it re-affirmed in 1947, the majority of the men- 
bera of the Ueneral Assembly voted fur e proposal which if 
$% had been adopted would have abrogated the conditions of 
the receil resolution. <Although the menasura received the 
majority of the votes aeat, it did not receive the neces- 
sery two-thirds to oarry it. Hevertheleas, because the 
majority of the members of the sesambiy had fuvored full 
freedom of action in regerd to diplemsatio relations wits 
Spain, many of the mombers were of the opinion that the 
Pecalii resolution of 1946 hed besn ennulled. 


However, aecording to the rules and prodadurea of the 
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General Assembly, the iegeal status of ths reeall reso- 
lution wes quite clear. It remained in force, since no 
direct action was taken to repeal it. The situation after 
this failure to re-saffirm the resolution in 1947 left some 
of the members of the United Nations in an awkwerd position. 
The members of the United Nations whieh had reealled their 
ambassadors from Medrid were left without an official to 
represent them at state functions, causing s loss of pres- 
tige. 

In 1949, an attempt was made to remedy this situation 
by adopting # resolution, celled the Latin-American reso- 
lution, to permit members of the United Nations full dip- 
lomatie freedom with Spain. But the measure failed to 
receive the necessary two-thirds vote and was not adopted. 
#ven 80, this resolution showed that the "conservative" 
states (conservative in regard to action against Spain) 
were gaining in strength. It seemed to be only e matter 
of time until the recall resolution would be revoked. 

This sesumption was correct, end when the Ad Hos Po- - 
litical Committee examined the Spenish question in 1960, 
the members of the committee adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that the members of the United Nations be alloved 
full freedom of ection toward Spsein. YFhen the committoe 
presented its resolution to the General Assembiy, it was 


not even discussed but was quickly adopted by a roll call 
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vote, 

As e result, the United Neticns attitude toward Spain 
in 1950 ras similar to ita attitude toward Spain in 1946. 
In 19650, as in 1946, the official policy of the United 
Nations prohibited Frenco Spein from becoming 2 member of 
the United Nations and has condemned the Frenco regime, 
but has done absolutely nothing more to correct the situ- 
ation in Spain. (The revoceticon of the 1946 resolution 
in October, 1950, might even be termed as an "apology" to 
the Praneco regime, or as the delegate from Pelend said, 
"one of his greatest victories.") 

In reviewing the Spenish question before the United 
Nations, several questicns present themselves. Did the 
United Nations pursue e legel course of action in hand- 
ling the Spenish question? The answer seems to be no. 

By the terms of the Charter (Article 2, peragreph 7, which 
states that ell members of the United Nations must refrein 
from interfering in matters that are essentially within 
the: domestic control of a state,) its course of action 

was not legal. <Aecscording to Webster, who provides the 
simplest definition of international intervertion: 

an intervention is the interference of © state 

in the effairs of another state for the purpose 

of compelling the estate to forbear doirg certein 

acts or altering the conditions of its domestic 


affeire irrespektive of its will. 
This 1s what the United Nations, or et least some of the 
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members, wanted to do; to alter tne condition oi Spaints 
domestic affairs irrespective of Spain's will. And be- 
cause the Cherter forbids the United Nations to intervene, 
the measures tried by the United Nations seem to have been 
illegal. 

It was argued by some of the supporters of the JUnited 
Nations action that practical considerations foreed the 
United Nations to interpret the Charter in a different 
way. They have argued that the activities of the Franco 
regime created a threat to international peade, and there- 
fore any action necessary to remedy the situation was iegal 
according to tne Charter. This contention would have been 
true if the activities of tne Franco regime did create a 
threat to the peace, for the primary purpose of the United 
Nations is to preserve the peace, and the Security Council 
may take any measures it sonsiders necessary to preseive 
this peace. However, upon reconsideration, it is found 
that this premise is not true; tne United Nations own "in- 
vestigation,” by ites special sub-commitiee, found thet the 
situation in Spain did not create a threat to internetivonal 
peace. Therefore, the United Nations could not take any 


action to remedy the situation in Spain. 
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ef 1956. the Spepish Story »Y Herbert Feis, a former 
member of the Stete Department, is an excslient source 
of information on American-Spanish relations during 
the war, far superior to Hayes’ So 

« Peis, a renowned economist, explains how the 
hited States forced Pranco tec remain neutral through 
the “pineh of the o1i1 flow" and how the United States 
aeteéarted to outbid Germany on the Spanish merket, 
much to Franco's advantage. The strategic importance 
or the Iberian pens ture 4s well described in the 
by H.T. Garrett. The 
eat collection of ac errr was compiled by Manley 
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Articlas in periodicals verse especially helpful 
in invastigating sush events as the Potsdam Tonfer- 
ense, the Tangier Conferense, and the Nyon Confer- 
ense. In fact, they are the only sources that give 
a detailed ascount of these Conferences. The t 
was Valuable in determining liberal opinion in the 
United States on the Spanish question. 


Newspapers 
New York Times, 1942-1951. 


The New York Times, the only newspaper used, was 
valuable as an index and a guide. At times, it was 
the oniy publication which gave a sompiste descrip- 
tion of the events of the United Nations. In one 
wey, The Times was more complete than the United 
Nations documents, because the Times gave an account 
of how the members voted, which the United Nations 
documents did not always do. 
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Plate 30; First Secretary of Dominican legetion in Mexico 
35-36; Chief of Pretocol 36; Minister to Haiti 37; Secre- 
tary of FPoreign Relations 37-44; Ambassador to Brazil; 45- 
46; permanent representative of the Dominican Republic to 
the United Nations sines 46. 


Byatt, Herbert Sere. 
Born So April, 1894 in Australia. Educated at the Univer- 
sity of Medel; was a member of the “ar Cabinet 41-46; the 


Australian delegate to the San Pransisco Conference 453 
e member of fifteen special commissions in the United 
Nations; Chairman of the United Nations Commission on 
Palastine; Prime Minister of Austrelia since 1946. 


FP h ° 
Horn 42 test at Nan Gee, Goatehees.. nducated-ae the 


National University. Minister of Public Education 3u- 
31; Legal advisor in Foreign Offise 42; Under-Secretary 

of Poreign Affairs sinse 42; permanent delegate to the 
United Nations from Costa Rica since 1948. 

Born in 1909. E saated at Insitute of Economics and the 
Moscow Post-Graduate School. Chief of Americen Affairs, 
Poreign Office and Counselor to Embassy 39-43; Ambeassa-dor 
to United States 43-46; Deputy Minister of Foreign frairs 
46; permenent representative of the Soviet Union to the 
United Nations sinee 1946. 
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Hedgeson Bieus. Cot, Uiliies iiam Rey. 
Born 22 May, 1698, in Victoria. HBduceted at School of 
Mines in Victoria. Was on General Staff, specializing 


in Foreign Affairs 10333; Secretary of Australian Depart<- 
ment of External Affairs 36; Member of nine special com- 
missions in the United Nations; permanent representative 
of Australia to the United Nations since 1946. 


Hoffmeister. 
o available information. 


Jehnson, Hershel. 

Born 5 May 1894. Hducated at University of North Caro- 
line; Harvard Law Sehool. Lieut. and Capt. of infantry 

of United States Army 17-19; entered the Foreign Service 
and advanced through grade to embassador 46; United States 
representative on the Security Council of the United Ne- 
tions 46-48; Ambassador to Brazil since 1948. 


Jouhaux, Leon. : 

Born in 1879 in Peris. Secretary of 0.G.T. 08; the rep- 
resentative of France to the League of Nations 24-393; the 
representative of Prance to the United Nations 47. 


Kata- , Jphiuey- 
orm in 1912 in Poland. Sducated at the University of 
Cracow and at Warsaw. Deputy Chief of London Prese Buresu 
44-45; Press Attaché in London 453 Aeting Chief of British 
Division 46; permament representative of Poland to the 
United Nations since 1946. 


pout eure Entered the Diplomatic Service in 1911; 
Secretary to New York Consulate 15-15; Berlin Legation 
16; Chief of Section, Ministery of Foreign A4ffairs 20. 
Minister to Italy 21-843; Minister to China and Japan 24- 
52; Miniater to Siam 26-30; to Norway 32-39; Minister to 
the United States since 1939; permanent representative of 
Denmark to the United Netions sinee 1946. 


Born in Toon at ietaat. Educated at Yoronegh State Univer- 


y Practiced medicine for many years; Peoples Commisar 
for Foreign Affeirs since 1946; permenent representative 
of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic to the United 
Nations since 1946. 


fuan. Sir Nohammeg ° 

orn in 16035 in Pexiatan. iducwict af the Government 
Coliezge in Lehore. Member of Yunjaeb iegislative sous~ 
@12 26-363; Yexzber of Governor-Genersi's Gounecil in charge 
of Fortfolio b&-41; shuirmen of Indian delegation to the 
Lengue of Nations Assemdly 593; Judge of Federal Court 41- 
47; aAgent-General for Indie in Chins 42; “Sinister for 
Poreign Affaires of Pakistan ¢7; permanent reprwvecntative 
of Pakiatean to the United Nations wince leds. 


Sisk 3 over er 2038 in Heerenveen (KNethe@riends). Bdu- 


cated ot the Univeralty of Leyden. ember of the League 
of Notions Eecretarist 19-813 bepury-Cnisf of the Legel 
Section, Hetherlanda Hinistry,. cf Foreign iffeirs £3-287; 
Chief of ELplometic Sestion £b-359; Netherland: represent- 
ative to the League of Nations SS; Minister of Porelan 
Affaires 30-46; KHetherlands representative on the Security 
Gouncil 46-47; Aambeesedor to the United itates since 1747. 









s @ 
rn in in Poisnad. Bduested st the Univernity of 
Pogsnen; University of Orecow; University of .linnésotea; 
Herverd University. ciectured at University of’ Nichigern 
$6; eat Stenford, Cailfornia, Chiescago end Columbia 36-455 
Ambas:ador of Poland te the United ttates 46-47; rolish 
representative to the United Hetions since iss. 


orn 1G ee orga at Calc, Norway. Hducatea at Ciisa 


University. Kicieter of Justice 36-30; member of the 
Norwegian Terllement ¢5-465; wWinsisater of Trace 39-40; 
Foreign Mintster 41; elected Jescreteary-Genere] of the 
United Nationa in 1946. 


pr -dol FM S4fonae * 

Born in 86 et Honda. Sducated in the United Kingiiom 
and the United ttetee. President of Colombia 34-38, 4#- 
45; repreeentative to the London Bdconsmic Conference S21; 
ri i a el ef Colombia to the United Nations 
Since 147. 


donwsd ey qapiira ankheevs ch- 
orn in oe in Kuesia. ucated at tia Univereity of it. 


Petersburg. Htxiled to Kiev O06, easaped 7; mamter vo? the 
Committee of Revolution 20-21; CSoumtsaer of Foreign Affairs 
and Deputy Chaireen of the Counell of feoples SToosierra oC 
the Ucreinian Soviet Se0cleliet Republica; representative of 
the Ukrainian Goviet Union to tn: United Nationa sinee 
1946. 
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Mosgeryi, ° 

Born in 1686 in Prague. <Jducated in Pregue. “ag the 
Chargé d'affaires in “Yashington; served in the Pepart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs 20-27; Minieter to Greet Britein 
25-56; Vice-Preuier 41-45; representative of Czechoslo- 
Vakia to the United Kationsa 1947. Died Mareh 10, 1948. 


Mora, s 

Born in e537. Rducated at the University of Montevideo. 
First Secretary of Legation in Spain and Portu.;:1 26: in 
Rio de Janerio 28; in the United States 29-80; Miniater 

of Foreign Af“airs 553 representative of Uruguay to the 

United Nations since 1946. 


Munniz, qaqgo Sarias. 

Born in i6 at Matto Grosso. Sdusated at the University 

of Rio de Jansrio and New York University. Coneul in 

Chicago 263 Minister to Cuba 44-48; Ambassador to Ecusdox 

id representative of Srazil ts the United fetione in 
v4T. 


td Sastilic. . 
Bois fA 88 mn Durango. Educated »t the State College 
of Durango, University of Hexico, New York University, 
Paria and Beriin. Director of Juarez Hospitsl 18-19; 
Director of Army iedicsl Sehool 203; Ninister to China, 
Belgium, Holland, end France £7-34; Ambassador to the 
United States 34-46; Foreign Minister 45-463; represent- 
ative of Hexisco to the United Nations in 1946. 


ee Ce Ce CE CLIC HEE TOT : 

Born in in India. #dusated by privete instruction. 
President of Ali-India ‘omens Conference 41-433 imb=ase 

ador to the Soviet Union from India 47-3; Chairmen of the 
Indian delegation to the United Netiona since 1946. 


pare ti shegepers. oss. Bducated et the University of Faric. 


Director-General of Hinistry: of Labor 68-40; Ambassedor 
of France to Italy 45; permanent representative of France 
to the United Nations since 1946. 


Born in 1600 nm Paris. Educated at John Hopkins. Firat 
Secretary of Legetion in Paris 21-36; Secretary of “exicsn 
delegation to thse League of Nations £23 counseior, Mexisan 
Embassy in Neshington 35-20; Ambessedor to the Sovict 
Union ‘2-48; Ambassador to Colombia 45-465 paurmsnent rep- 
resentative of Mexico to the United Kations since 1:46. 
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Rio, K gel. 
No available information. 


Rolien, J.H. Ven- 

Born in 1906 in Turkey. Educated at the University of 
Utrecht. Attaché to Legation at *ashington 30-22; Sac- 
retery of Legation in Tokyo 36; Minister for Foreign 
Affairs 46; Ambassedor to Canada 47; representative of 
The Netherlands to the United Nations 47-48. 


Saenz. 
No Available information. 


Belper, : 

orn in.i699 in Turkey. Educated at the University of 
Ankarra. WMinteter of Foreign Affairs 27; Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union 44-46; Ambassedor to Italy 46-473; the 
permanent representative of Turkey to the United Nations 
since 1947. 


= ord » Sane. 

Born 1891 in’ Chung Yang District. Educated at the Univer- 
sity of London and Paris. Minister of Rducation [3-373 
Minister of Informetion 44-45; Minister of Education 45; 
representative of China to the United Nations in 1947. 


Spas, Feud Henrie 

Born in 1889 Minister for Foreign Affaira 36-38; Prime 
Minister 38-39; Minister for Foreign Affairs 47-49; since 
1949 he has been President of the Counsil of Europe; the 
permanent representative of Beigium to the United Nations 
Since 1946. 


Bora in ly at Caracas. Educated at the University of 


Venezuela. Representative on Inter-American Neutrality 
Committee 41-42; representative on the Inter-American 
Legal Committee 42-45; representative on Inter-American 
Committee on Problema of War 455; permanent representative 
te the United Nations from Venezuela since 1946. 


a . 
gare in Ps 0% neer Mavateov: Bducated at the University 


of Dniepropetrovsk and Kiev. Served in the Army 41-45; 
Counselor to Soviet Embassy in Washington 46-48; the 
permanent representative of the Ukrainian Soviet Socisilist 
Republic to the United Nations since 1947. 
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Zhors, Thor. 

Born 1905 at Reykjovick. Educated at Cambridge. Counsel- 
or to legation in New York 40-41, Hinister to United States 
from Ieelend 41-; permanent representetive of Ieeland to 
the United Nations since 1946. 


Velloae. 
No available information. 


gulcase, e - 

Born in 1896 at Garacas. Educated at the University of 
Venezuela, Harvard, Paris Law School; Secretery-General 
of Venezuela's World Exposition Section 37; representative 
of Venezuela to the United Nations saince 1947. 


